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JI us T A W OR D 


The overthrow of the Russian mon- 
archy has meant the return of a great 
number of political exiles from Siberia, 
and to aid these martyrs the Society 
of the Friends of Russian Freedom is 
planning to raise a great fund in 
America. 

One of the first celebrations of the 
Russian revolution was held by this 
Society in New York recently, and as 
an outcome a cable was sent to the new 
Russian Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
Professor Paul Milukov, in Petrograd. 
This message stated that with his ap- 











RUSSIA BREAKS FREE 


proval, the Society of the Friends of 
Russian Freedom would like to under- 
take the raising of money for the re- 
lief of the political exiles returning to 
Russia; the fund raised to be admin- 
istered by a committee in Petrograd to 
be appointed by Professor Milukov. 

The answer came at once, “Thanks 
for the suggestion. Accept most heart- 
ily.” 

The Friends of Russian Freedom are 
certain that a great number of Ameri- 
cans are keenly in sympathy with these 
men and women who have sacrificed 
cverything for the sake of that de- 
mocracy which has at last triumphed. 

The money is needed now and 
to that end the Society is bending 
every effort. To plead their cause 
Boardman Robinson has made the pow- 
erful little sketch above, representing 
the giant of Russian democracy break- 
ing the age-long shackles of autocracy. 

The Independent hopes that many of 
its readers may share in the privilege 
of helping to ease the suffering that 
these shackles have caused. Checks and 
money orders should be made payable 
to Hamilton Holt, treasurer, and sent 
to Paul Kennaday, secretary, Room 
720, 70 Fifth avenue, New York City. 





REMARKABLE REMARKS 


_ Ep. HowE—Nothing can be done to sat- 
isfy the Irish. 

Horatio PARKER—The French 
tra is very silky. 

E. S. Kaitser—This is a good time to 
junk the junkers. 

WitiiaAmM H. Tarr—Mexico is an inter- 
national nuisance. 

SECRETARY DANIELS—We 
war with both feet. 

DouGLAS FAIRBANKS—I only regret that 
I have but one life to write. 

E. H. Forsusu—There may be 50,000.- 
000 cats in the United States. 

CHANNING PoLLocK—Our crying need 
is an institution of unlearning. 

Bitty Sunpay—Try praising your wife, 
even if it does frighten her at first. 

WILLIE CoLuiER—Fluffy little blond 
haired ladies are not natural man haters. 

Wooprow Witson—I beg your toler- 
ance, your countenance and your united 
aid. 


MARIE CorRELLI—On whatever day you 
sow your wheat, you cannot stop its grow- 
ing on Sundays. 

MINNIE MApDERN FiskE—The national 
theater will not be a theater at all, but a 
traveling company. 

COUNT VON REVENTLOW—Without a 
German victory the German monarchy will 
soon cease to exist. 

CHARLIE CHAPLIN—Up to a few years 
ago we did not know that the Chinaman 
had a sense of humor. 

GEN. LEONARD Woop—Stick to your 
present duties until such time as the Gov- 
ernment calls for you. 

Rev. Epwarp Younc—Mothers have 
been the best recruiting officers from the 
days of Sparta till now. 

THEODORE ROOSEVELT—In order to make 
an effort equal to that of Canada we ought 
to equip 5,000,000 men. 

JEN. SAM HuGHES—With proper train- 
ing an American soldier will prove more 
than a match for any German. 

JOSEPH H. CnHoaTE—We are going into 
this war on the great American plan; go 
in first and get ready afterward. 

Rev. JouN Haynes HotmMes—No order 
of a President or a Governor will persuade 
me or force me to this business of killing. 

SECRETARY Houston — Many families 
should now consider the advisability of 
keeping a pig if sanitary regulations per- 
mit. 

JoHN D. ROCKEFELLER, JR.—I’ve been 
thru school and college, but my boys taught 
me more in a few years than I ever knew 
before. 

Pror. RuDOLF EUCKEN, of Jena—lIn the 
life of our society after the war a man 
must be estimated solely by the manhood 
in him. 

WALTER PRICHARD EAton—There is no 
more art in the motion picture than in one 
of those fascinating railroad folders pic- 
turing Glacier National Park. 

Irvin 8S. Cosps—Only yesterday John 
L. Sullivan was my idea of manly perfec- 
tion. Today I find my dreams realized in 
the beautiful youths who pose for the union 
suit “‘ads.” 


CARDINAL MERCIER—If there is a people 
in the world whose role it is to safeguard 
the liberty of labor, is it not the nation 
which half a century ago placed the crown 
of glory upon Lincoln? ; 

CONGRESSMAN BrITTEN— Any young 
man who runs away from his country’s 
eall to hide behind the skirts of a young, 
inexperienced and giddy girl will ultimate- 
ly prove a slacker to his family. 

ReaAR-ADMIRAL FiskE—The “Louisiana” 
could be gotten ready to go out and fight 
tomorrow, but if she should have to fight 
a highly trained German ship of the same 
type she would probably be sunk in an 
hour. 
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CAN THE OLD NEW ENGLAND SHIPYARDS WIN THIS WAR? 


The four-masted schooner—invented in New England, named in New England dialect, built into one of New England’s chief industries and 
mourned in every New England seaport since steam superseded sails—has come back into its own, for upon our production of wooden shipping 
largely depends the Allies’ victory over Germany’s U-boat blockade 
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FOOD OR DRINK? 


E must conserve our food supply. The 

Great War is being fought on both sides 

on short rations, and the pinch of priva- 

tion will sooner or later be at our own 
vitals. The world’s food crops were lamentably short at 
the last harvest, and they promise to be no better this 
year. 

Our first great duty of codperation in the war is to 
feed our allies; for it would be fatuous to refuse to 
admit that the German submarine campaign is forcing 
the British and French peoples to tighten their belts. 
What must we do to meet this obligation without im- 
posing too great suffering or unnecessary sacrifice on 
our own people? 

We must raise every pound of food we can. 


CONSCR 


MERICA has arrived at democracy. It is face to 
face with equality. It must take it or leave it, and 
the choice must be made now. 

For a hundred years we have talked democracy and 
professed it. At an earlier time we had it; for in the 
days of the Indian wars all men were equal before God 
and the scalping knife. There were volunteers, but also 
there was obligation. Every man had to train. Every 
man had to provide himself with gun and ammunition, 
and he was under no misapprehension about his duty. 

Then came independence, nationality and the profes- 
sional army. The military obligation of every citizen 
continued in legal theory. Practically, it was ignored. 
Training day was forgotten, and even the militia was 
filled by voluntary enlistment. 

The Mexican War made no real demand upon re- 
sources or people. The Civil War was won by the North 
after four years of ghastly, murderous blundering. The 
response to Lincoln’s call for volunteers was quick and 
brave, by souls whose natures were quick and brave. 
But to our eternal shame a million men who loved Amer- 
ica for what America could do for them found ready 
reasons why they should sell shoes or army blankets, or 
other useful stuff instead of serving at the front. The 
draft became necessary. But instead of being made equal 
and democratic and intelligent it was bungled and made 
a cause of bitterness. Any rich man could evade it by 
buying a substitute. The poor man could not. 

The experience taught us nothing, and we went into 


We must eliminate every ounce of waste and extrava- 
gance we can. 

We must save food by abolishing drink. 

Drink is made from food. Beer is made from barley 
and sugar; whiskey from rye or corn. What we drink 
we cannot have to eat. 

England cut her production of beer in half and saved 
five hundred and seventy million pounds of barley, 
seventy-two million pounds of sugar, and thirty-three 
million pounds of other grain products a year. 

If the United States were to cut its consumption of 
drink only in half, enough breadstuffs would be saved 
to provide eleven million loaves of bread a day. 

In this great national crisis, shall men drink or women 
and children eat? 


IPTION 


the Spanish War the most incompetent, unthinking, ir- 
responsible lot of warriors that ever preferred typhoid 
to bullets. Some day the true history of those years 
will be known by the people as it is now known by stu- 
dents, and the people will understand what would have 
happened to us if Great Britain had permitted German 
intentions to work their will. 

Democracy means equality of obligation even more 
than it means equality of opportunity. It means equality 
in the supreme obligation, to give everything that one 
has, both property and life, when the necessity arises. 
A small professional army is necessary to maintain in- 
struction, to study problems, to meet emergencies, to 
organize. But a professional army, relied on as the de- 
fense of a government, is a fit arm for monarchy only. 
A volunteer army is an aristocracy, in about the best 
sense of the word; but an aristocracy it is, and a volun- 
teer army system is irreconcilable with democracy. 
Democracy must come to universal military obligation, 
or it must go out of business. 

This country in particular needs conscription for mili- 
tary and for other than military reasons. We need it for 
patriotic and moral reasons. It would bring men to- 
gether, the East with the West, the North with the 
South, the men of the seaboard, the prairies and the 
mountains. It would open the hearts of men to the real- 
ities of comradeship and brotherhood. It would improve 
the health of a population that has become too sedentary. 
Thru discipline it would make men more efficient for 
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“A NEW CHAPTER IN THE HISTORY OF MANKIND” 


When the International War Council arrived in Washington on April 22 the British High Commissioner, Arthur J. Balfour, congratulated the 

United States on turning the first page in “a new chapter in the history of mankind.” “That self-governing communities are not to be treated as 

negligible simply because they are small,”’ he said, “that the ruthless domination of one unscrupulous power imperils the future of civilization 

and the liberties of mankind, are truths of political ethics which the bitter experiences of war are burning into the souls of all freedom-loving peoples. 

That this great people should have thrown themselves whole-heartedly into this mighty struggle, prepared for all the efforts and sacrifices that 

may be required to win success for this most righteous cause, is an event at once so happy and so momentous that only the historian of the future 
will be able, as I believe, to measure its true proportions”’ 
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business and industry, and as the experience of Aus- 
tralia has demonstrated, it would rid the community of 
hoodlumism and loafing. 

Our prejudices against universal service have been 
fed by a proper hatred of the Prussian system, but be- 
tween the universal requirement of Prussian militarism 
and the universal requirement of French or Swiss or 
Australian democracy the difference is as wide as be- 
tween light and darkness, or good and evil. Universal 
subjection to a kaiser and universal codperation of free 
patriots are two different things. 

We must have conscription now. We must have it be- 
cause it is necessary. We are entering into a war that 
will call for all our strength and for all our common 
sense. We cannot play war this time. We must have 
selective conscription, and it must be so broadly con- 
ceived that it will enable the Government to put the 
right men in the right places, sending every man into 
precisely that service, military or noncombatant, where 
he, rather than some one else, is particularly needed. 
We must have such eonscription because it is vital to 
our national unity, vital to our democracy, and vital to 
our manhood. 


THE CONSCRIPTION OF WEALTH 
HE pay-as-you-go proposal of the American Com- 
mittee on War Finance seems to have gained ex- 
traordinary support, considering the short time since it 
was launched. 

The reason for this is twofold. First, Americans are 
essentially patriotic and are wont to flock to the coun- 
try’s support in times of national trouble or danger. 
Second, there is an inherent and quite understandable 
justice in the proposition that if one man gives his life 
to a cause the other man should give his money. The 
scheme put forward by the American Committee on War 
Finance is that incomes from $2,000 up should be subject 
to a graduated tax beginning at two per cent. The scale 
of increase is such that no one would have a net income 
of over $100,000 while the war lasts. Moreover, there is 
a provision that until the debt incurred by the war is 
. paid, this heavy schedule of taxation shall continue. 

This is hitting wealth pretty hard, and perhaps the 
American Committee on War Finance may be suspected 
of disingenuous tactics in asking for considerably 
more than they expect or hope to get. Whether this is 
true or not, the main proposition that the war can be 
paid for and ought to be paid for largely by the people 
who can do it without real hardship is a sound one. 

Undoubtedly there are objections to the plan of the 
American Committee on War Finance. There have 
always been objections to new proposals, no matter how 
wise and necessary history has proven them to be. That 
the banking interests of New York have vigorously 
assailed this scheme for the conscription of wealth does 
not entirely discredit it. The arguments so quickly mar- 
shaled against it in the daily press do not discredit it 
either. 

These arguments have been twofold. First, there is 
the contention that if you tax rich men out of all an- 
nual net income above $100,000, you will cripple new 
industry. Those who argue thus apparently imagine 
that new industries in the United States are created 
mainly by the surplus incomes of rich private in- 





dividuals. They ignore the fact that in at least 
rine cases out of ten today corporations furnish the 
capital to finance industrial enterprises; and that 
this capital would not be taxable under the scheme of 
the American Committee on War Finance. There are, 
of course, a few enormously rich individuals who would 
be effectively deprived of immense volumes of income 
which they might, or might not, as the case may be, 
use for industrial extension and for the maintenance 
of industries already in existence. But it is more than 
probable that the Government would use this money 
quite as beneficially during the war as would these in- 
dividuals. 

The other principal argument against the conscrip- 
tion of wealth and the pay-as-you-go plan is that the 
present generation should not be charged with the war 
because future generations will receive the benefit of it. 
A well known representative of business says: “This 
generation has got to do all the fighting. It ought not 
be compelled to pay the entire bill also.” The fallacy of 
this line of reasoning comes from the fact that “this 
generation” that does the fighting, or the bulk of it, 
consists principally of comparatively poor people, with 
incomes of less than $1000 a year. The plan set forth by 
the American.committee would not have the effect of 
making these people—the fighting portion of our citi- 
zenship—pay for the war. Furthermore, while we should 
like to think that future generations would receive the 
whole benefit of wars in permanent peace, history proves 
that we cannot entirely rely upon such immunity from 
conflict. Future generations may have troubles of their 
own. To burden the coming men, women and children 
with a debt that they have had no part or voice in incur- 
ring might be just if we could at the same time insure 
them against various kinds of obligations which they 
may be subject to. 

The pay-as-you-go plan has received quite an aston- 
ishing amount of support from labor and farmer organ- 
izations, but what is more significant is that it has 
gained the confidence of enormous numbers of business 
men, lawyers, doctors, educators, writers, clerks, bank- 
ers and public servants in every part of the country who 
themselves will have to pay their share of the increased 
income tax. 

At the present writing it seems probable, if not cer- 
tain, that military conscription will receive the sanction 
of Congress. The moment the compulsory service bill is 
signed it is evident that the country will immediately 
demand that incomes shall be forced to fight, as well 
as men. 


A PLEA FOR CONTENTED IGNORANCE 


HE onlooker sees both sides of the game and up to 

a year ago it was the peculiar privilege of Ameri- 
cans to read the statements given out on both sides and 
compare them with the course of events. In April, 1915, 
the British censorship put up the bars against the ex- 
portation of any German newspapers and magazines to 
America, but we still had the wireless despatches from 
Berlin to Sayville and such cablegrams and letters from 
American correspondents in Germany as were permitted 
to pass the British blockade or were smuggled thru the 
lines. But of course these channels of communication 
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closed as soon as we broke with Germany, and hence- 
forth we can look at Europe only thru London’s eyes. 
The British Government has never allowed the daily 
announcements of the German War Office to be pub- 
lished until it has expurgated from them whatever it 
believed to be false or calculated to disquiet the people. 
The American papers have got considerable amusement 
out of comparing the original despatches as received 
direct by wireless with the version that filtered thru 
London, but now this source of amusement is shut 
off. Any news we get from the Central Powers will have 
to run the gantlet of at least three censorships, the 
German, the British and the American; and we may 
imagine how little will be left of it. 

Not only are we shut off from our enemies, but we 
shall learn less about our allies than before, for a neu- 
tral may know many things which would not be permis- 
sible to one of the warring nations. For instance, the 
Nation, the most progressive of British weeklies and 
the most friendly to America, was stopt from circula- 
tion in this country as soon as the United States de- 
clared war. All the belligerents are blindfolded and now 
that we are engaged in the war we will know no more 
about it than the peoples of France, Germany, Russia, 
Italy, England and Australia. 

The Germans pride themselves on keeping English 
and French papers accessible as usual in the news- 
stands and cafés, while no German papers are allowed 
to reach the public in France, England or the United 
States, but this does not indicate that the German people 
are any better informed 


in the European papers with what is cabled to us and 
can compare what the people there say with what is pub- 
lished in their papers will realize how little opportunity 
we have of forming a correct judgment from the care- 
fully expurgated news transmitted to us. The war office 
statements of the various belligerents may tell the truth, 
but rarely the whole truth. If we had had only the Ger- 
man reports to depend upon what idea would we have 
received of the battles of the Marne and Verdun? On the 
other hand, while the English papers were congratu- 
lating the Rumanians on their invasion of Austria and 
General Townshend on his glorious victory at Ctesiphon, 
both these armies were suffering irretrievable defeat. 

Of course the geographical results of a battle become 
known sooner or later to anybody who can stick pins in 
a map, but the meaning of the movement may remain 
quite obscure. Most unreliable of all is the information 
as to internal conditions and public opinion in allied or 
enemy countries. For instance we learn from The Nine- 
teenth Century for March, 1917, that 

The Progressive or Liberal element, by far the biggest 
factor in Russian politics, sharply dissociates itself from all 
thought of a revolution. ... What we must bear in mind 
is that the Progressive movement in Russia is national in 
spirit, constitutional in its aims and unmistakably loyal to 
the Czar. 

But before this reached its readers the Progressives 
had overthrown the Government, torn up the constitu- 
tion, and imprisoned the Czar. The British Government 
admits having knowledge of the Russian revolution 
as early as March 9, but the people of England did 

not learn of it until a 





than other people, for 
the foreign papers are be- 
lated and read by few 
while the German press, 
always muzzled and state- 
controlled even in time of 
peace, now puts forth 
only such views as the 
Government wishes, and 











unfortunately its version 
of events is all too docily 
accepted. 

The American people, 
on account of their isola- 
tion and the inaccessibil- 
ity of enemy intelligence, 
will have even less oppor- 
tunity to follow the course 
of events and to under- 
stand their significance 
than the British, French 
or Germans. Our Govern- 
ment will know more, for 
it will share in part in the 
secrets of the Allies, but 
the people will know less 
and they should cheer- 
fully resign themselves to 
the necessity of being 
kept in ignorance and 
even deceived. 














week later and the people 
of America first heard of 
it from Berlin by wire- 
foun tov Ar WA less. 
Canprenant We call attention to 
these instances of unrelia- 
bility for the purpose of 
warning our readers not 
to believe all they hear or 
at least not to act upon it. 
They should in wartime 
exercize a discriminating 
skepticism and_ repress 
their idle curiosity. Those 
whose business it is to act 
will learn as much as pos- 
sible about what is going 
on behind the screen. The 
rest of us must cultivate 
the contentment of ignor- 
ance. The American public 
has been accustomed to 
the fullest and promptest 
news, and how to get 
along without this priv- 
ilege just when they are 
most intensely interested 
will be one of the hardest 
lessons they have to learn. 
But secrecy is essential 
to success in war and a 
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Anyone who can com- 
pare what is _ printed 
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censor is a necessity as 
well as an annoyance. 
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THE STORY OF THE WEEK 




















The plan of selective 
conscription favored by 
the administration is 
slowly winning to its support a secure 
majority ot Congress. There is little 
doubt of the position of the Senate. 
Chairman Chamberlain, of the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs, has been for 
years an ardent advocate of universal 
service and has backed the President’s 
plan with great vigor. On April 21 the 
Senate voted to take up the army biil 
by a majority of 53 to 5; setting aside 
immediate consideration of the espion- 
age bill in order to give the army plan 
early attention. Senator Gallinger, of 
New Hampshire, and Senator Nelson, 
of Minnesota, led the attack on the 
compulsory plan and urged the exam- 
ple of Canada as an excellent illustra- 
tion of the possibilities of the volunteer 
system. 

The House of Representatives, on 
the other hand, contains a large 
amount of sentiment opposed to con- 
scription. The House Military Commit- 
tee by a vote of 12 to 8 reported a bill 
providing for a volunteer force of half 
a million after the regular army and 
the National Guard have been re- 
cruited up to full strength. By this 
plan the President would be authorized 
to resort to conscription should an ade- 
quate number of volunteers not be 


To Draft or 
Not to Draft 


forthcoming, but Congress avoids the - 


responsibility of enacting a compulsory 
service law. If the friends of universal 
service in the House are successful, the 
bill as reported from committee will be 
modified to correspond to the principles 
of the Senate measure. 

Fourteen citizen training camps have 
been authorized for the intensive train- 
ing of reserve officers and candidates 
for commissions in the army. The max- 
imum attendance at cach camp has 
been limited to 2500, and the army au- 
thorities expect to obtain 10,000 trained 
officers from these camps. Instruction 
at the camps will begin in May in 
order that a full complement of offi- 
cers may be ready to take charge of 
the first half million volunteers or 
drafted men enlisted under the army 
bill which Congress will adopt. Other 
training camps may be _ established 
later in the summer. At present there 
is a strong agitation to secure payment 
for those who are studying to be offi- 
cers so that no one may be prevented 
from attending training camps because 
of lack of means. 

Volunteering is still slow and it may 
be some time before the regular army 
and the National Guard can be filled 
up to their full complement unless com- 
pulsory service in some form is 
adopted. In order to prevent men from 
dodging military service by contract- 
ing family obligations the War De- 
partment has issued a public state- 
ment to the effect that men of military 
age who have married since the exist- 
ence of a state of war with Germany 











THE GREAT WAR 

April 16—Great French drive started 
on Aisne, south of Laon. German 
provinces of Brazil in revolt. 

April 17—Parliament extends its life 
until November. British hospital 
ships “Donegal” and “Lanfranc” 
sunk, 

April 18-—Hungarian Premier, Count 
Tisza, resigns. General Maude de- 
feats Turks on Tigris, 12 miles 
south of Samara. 

April 19—Heavy German counter- 
attacks on Aisne futile. Prieto re- 
places Romanones as Spanish Pre- 
mier. 

April 20—American flag flown over 
Houses of Parliament. Turkey 
breaks with United States. 

April 21—German destroyers shell 
Dover and Calais; two destroyers 
sunk. Strikes in Germany over re- 
duction of bread ration by one- 
fourth. 


April 22—Balfour, Joffre, Viviani and 
other representatives of the Allies 
arrive in Washington. 




















will be regarded as on the same basis 
as unmarried men in respect to mili- 
tary liability. There are about seven 
million young men in the United States 
subject to draft under the Senate plan, 
but as all of those engaged in occupa- 
tions of national importance or other- 
wise ineligible will ‘be excused, it is 
estimated that the number of men 
available for the army will be in the 
neighborhood of two millions. 


Altho the great seven 
billion dollar war fi- 
nance measure has not 
yet been placed before the investing 
public, a test of the financial condi- 
tion of the country was made by the 
first offering of war securities to the 
banks. In order to meet current ex- 
penses prior to the enactment of the 
war finance measure, the twelve federal 
reserve banks offered two hundred mil- 
lion dollars worth of treasury certifi- 
cates at three per cent interest to state 
banks, trust companies and private 
banks. The loan was heavily over- 
subscribed within three days after it 
had been offered and it is probable that 
additional certificates will soon be is- 
sued to cover the amount of oversub- 
scription. 


Banks Take 
War Securities 


Balfour Welcomes Arthur James Bal- 


A : All four, British For- 
merica as Ally eign Secretary ani 


head of the commission to the United 
States, has gone to Washington to con- 
fer with President Wilson. He refused 
to discuss specific questions of policy 
before seeing the President, but he ex- 
prest the pleasure he felt at being in 
the United States on such a mission and 
the gratitude of the Allies for the good 
work done by Mr. Hoover in feeding 
and befriending the Belgian people and 
by Ambassador Gerard in alleviating 


the condition of prisoncrs of war. He 
continued: 

These are the memorable doings of a 
beneficent neutrality. But the days of neu- 
trality are, I rejoice to think, at an end, 
and the first page is being turned in a new 
chapter in the history of mankind. 

Your President, in a most apt and vivid 
phrase, has proclaimed that the world must 
be made safe for democracy. Democracies, 
wherever they are to be found, and not 
least the democracies of the British Em- 
pire, will hail the pronouncement as a 
happy augury. 

‘That self-governing communities are not 
to be treated as negligible simply because 
they are small, that the ruthless domina- 
tion of one unscrupulous power imperils 
the future of civilization and the liberties 
of mankind, are truths of political ethics 
which the bitter experiences of war are 
burning into the souls of all freedom-loving 
peoples. That this great people should have 
thrown themselves whole-heartedly into this 
mighty struggle, prepared for all the efforts 
and sacrifices that may be required to win 
success for this most righteous cause, is an 
event at once so happy and so momentous 
that only the historian of the future will 
be able, as I believe, to measure its true 
proportions. 


For the first 
time in_his- 
tory a foreign 
flaz was hoisted over the Houses of 
Parliament when the Stars and Stripes 
were hoisted with the Union Jack on 
the Victoria Tower at Westminster, 
April 20. On the same day in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral the American and British 
colors were entwined and the audience 
that filled the vast edifice sang “The 
Battle Hymn of the Republic” and 
“God Save the King.” The sermon was 
preached by Bishop Brent of the Phil- 
ippines. The King and Queen and vari- 
ous members of the royal family were 
present at the service, many cabinet 
officials, members of Parliament, the 
mayors and aldermen of the twenty- 
six boroughs of London, the commis- 
sioners of Australia and New Zealand, 
the American Ambassador and Ameri- 
can naval officers. 

Both Houses of Parliament passed 
unanimously—with the exception of 
one independent Irishman—the follow- 
ing resolution: 


England Rejoices Over 
American Participation 


This House desires to express to the 
Government and people of the United 
States of America their profound apprecia- 
tion of the action of their Government in 
joining the Allied powers and thus defend- 
ing the high cause of freedom and rights of 
humanity against the gravest menace by 
which they ever have been faced. 


Mr. Bonar Law in moving the rcso- 
lution said: 


I read the other day a characteristic ex- 
tract from a German newspaper in which 
it was said America was going into the war 
for nothing. From their point of view the 
statement is true. America, like the British 
Empire—I wish to make that plain—is 
animated by no love of conquest, no greed 
for territory, no selfish ends. The aims and 
ideals to which President Wilson has given 
noble expression in his recent speech are 
our aims, our ideals also. As we found out 
earlier, so the American people have now 
found out that there is no method by which 
these aims can be secured except by fight- 
ing for them. 
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BUCKING THE LINE 
For the first time the Allies are using their superiority in numbers by attacking all along the 
German line from the sea to Switzerland. On the northern end the Belgians have advanced at 
Dixmude; at the southern end the French have invaded Alsace. But the chief gain is in the center, 
where the Germans evacuated the angle near Paris (shaded on the map) and retired to a new 
line previously fortified. But the Allies are striking at both ends of this line; the British at Lens 
and the French at Laon, and both together at St. Quentin in the middle 


Ex-Premier Asquith in seconding the 
resolution said: 

America sees in this clear issue some- 
thing of wider import than the vicissitudes 
of the battlefields, or even of a rearrange- 
ments of the map of Europe on the basis 
of nationality. The whole future of civilized 
government and intercourse, in particular 
the fortunes and faith of democracy, has 
been brought into peril. In such a situation 
aloofness is seen to be not only a blunder 
but a crime. To stand aside with stopt ears, 
with folded arms, with averted gaze, when 
you have the power to intervene is to be- 
come not a mere spectator, but an accom- 
plice. 

There was never in the minds of any of 
us a fear that the moment the issue be- 
came apparent and unmistakable the voice 
of America would not be heard. She has 
now dedicated herself without hesitation 
or reserve, heart and soul and strength, to 
the greatest of causes, to which, stimulated 
and fortified by her comradeship, we here 
renew our fealty and devotion. 


a nN The British and 
§ the World's Hist the German re- 
of the World’s History ports agree on 


one point; that the world has never 
seen. so great a battle as that which 
began on April 6, 1917, and is still 
raging all along the 125-mile line from 
Lens to Reims. The German with- 
drawal from the old positions on the 
Somme, the Oise and the Aisne, which 
they began on March 16, was com- 
pleted in thirty days and they are now 
established in their new system of en- 
trenchments, commonly called the “Hin- 
denburg line,” altho the “Nibelungen 


line” would be more appropriate since 
its sections get their names from the 
medieval classic. The northern stretch, 
that runs west of Arras, is called the 
“Wotan line’’; the central section, be- 
fore St. Quentin, the “Siegfried line,” 
and the southern, reaching to the Aisne, 
the “Albrecht line,” The British are 
fighting the god, the French the gnome 
and both together the hero. 

That the Germans did gain time and 
save men by withdrawing from their 
old trenches before they were forced 
out of them is shown by the fact that 
the French and British have not yet 
got their guns in position to make a 
serious attack upon the new German 
line. When they came up to the central 
section of it at St. Quentin and La Fére 
they called a halt for further prepara- 
tions. But at the northern and south- 
ern ends they ‘struck before the Ger- 
mans had withdrawn and inflicted ter- 
rible losses. More than 33,000 Germans 
have been taken prisoners and with 
them more than 330 guns since the at- 
tack was launched on April 8. This 
means that the Germans lost within 
ten days more troops than the United 
States had ready for action before the 
war. The way the Allies have smashed 
the enemy’s line wherever they had 
made their preparations for attack 
shows what fate would have befallen 
the Germans if they had not antici- 
pated it by moving out of their old line. 


The British began their 
attack on the north end 
of the German line on 
the morning of Monday, April 9. The 
French began their attack on the south 
end the following Monday morning. 
The British objective was the town of 
Lens, which has been for more than 
a year within three miles of their lines 
but inaccessible by reason of the en- 
circling hills. From the statements of 
prisoners it appears that the Germans 
were planning to evacuate their posi- 
tions about Lens and Arras on April 
19, but ten days before the appointed 
date the British delivered their blow. 
The Canadians carried Vimy ridge by 
storm and from this vantage point 
they could look down on the mines and 
manufactories of the Lens region. 

The British have not yet attempted 
to drive the Germans from the city of 
Lens, but have contented themselves 
with the capture of Lievin, one of its 
suburbs. The Germans are evidently 
preparing to leave, for they are doing 
whatever they can to destroy its value 
as an industrial center by burning the 
shops and coal machinery. 


Haig Versus 
Hindenburg 


The French attack, 
delivered a week later 
than the British, was 
equally successful and even more inju- 
rious to the Germans. Its objective is 
Laon, the cornerstone of the new 
German line and one of the strongest 
military positions in northern France. 
It was first fortified by the Romans 
and became the capital of the Carolin- 
gian kings. Here Bliicher defeated 
Napoleon in 1814 and in 1914 the 
Germans took Laon again as they had 
also in 1870. 

The city stands on high ground pro- 
tected by hills on the west and south. 
But on the east the land is lower and 
leveler and it is on this side that the 
French have planned to approach. The 
Germans after their retreat from the 
Marne in the fall of 1914 established 
themselves on the bluffs along the 
northern bank of the Aisne and it is 
from this position that the French are 
now trying to dislodge them. The 
French Monday like the British was 
stormy, but the troops carried the Ger- 
man lines in spite of the snow and 
sleet. On a twenty-five mile front be- 
tween Soissons and Reims they took 
two or three German lines and cap- 
tured 17,000 prisoners in the first three 
days. East of Reims also they made 
advances of a mile or more. 

General von Hindenburg rushed re- 
serves to the threatened sector and 
delivered counter-attacks in massed 
formation regardless of the slaughter 
inflicted by the French artillery, but 
he was not able to regain any of his 
lest trenches. The only success claimed 
by the Germans is the capture of 3000 
French prisoners. The number of new 
German troops brought into action on 
the Aisne is said to be upward of 
300,000 and this diversion of his forces 
to the French front may prevent Hin- 
denburg from carrying out the plan 
of making a drive at Russia. 


Nivelle Versus 
Hindenburg 
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Batchelor in New York Evening Journal 
THE MASTER STRATEGIST 


a Karl the Kaiser, kneel- 
7 for P: ing amid the sobbing 

or Feace §=§_ congregation before the 
altar of St. Stephen’s Cathedral, Vien- 
na, prayed: 

Almighty God, who hast promised us 
that the patient shall taste abundant peace, 
Thou knowest what patience we observed 
toward our enemies until righteous self- 
defense compelled us to draw the sword. 
The ruler and people of Austria, 


kneeling this day before Thy holy throne, 
promise to build a church dedicated to Our 
Ludy, the Queen of Peace, where a solemn 
service will be held every year to com- 


memorate peace day and a requiem mass 
on All Souls’ Day for Austria’s fallen war- 
riors. O Lord, bless this undertaking and 
grant us peace in our days. 

No one need question the sincerity 
of his petition tho it remains to be seen 
whether the newly crowned emperor 
will or can make it possible for his 
enemies to bring his desire to pass. His 
army and navy are under the command 
of German officers. German garrisons 
occupy the strategic points of the coun- 
try. Should he attempt to deSert his 
allies the empire would be liable to be 
crushed between the upper and nether 
millstones of Germany on the north 
and Bulgaria and Turkey on the south. 

But Bulgaria at least seems ready 
to join with Austria in a peace move- 
ment. The ministers of the Entente 
Powers in Switzerland have been ap- 
proached by Austrian and Bulgarian 
emissaries desirous of discussing terms 
of peace. Count Czernin von Chudenitz, 
whom the Emperor appointed last De- 
cember as Austro-Hungarian Foreign 
Minister, made public announcement 
that the Central Powers were willing 
at any time to enter a general confer- 
ence of all the belligerents without the 
interruption of hostilities. Count Czer- 
nin showed himself very reluctant to 
sever diplomatic relations with this 
country and the Austro-Hungarian 
Government has so far abstained from 
declaring war upon the United States. 

Since the revolutionary Government 
in Russia has renounced all intentions 
of annexing alien territory the Aus- 


trian papers have been permitted to say .« 


that Austria also is willing to relin- 
quish her conquests and that there is 
now no reason why the two countries 
should continue fighting one another. 








Austro-Hungarian Immediately upon his 
Re accession the young 
Politics Emperor showed 
his determination to undertake the re- 
form of his realm and the reconcilia- 
tion of its rival races even in the midst 
of the war. The new Premier of the 
Austrian empire, Clam-Martinicz, is a 
Czech by race, and he set himself to 
win over the Czechs who at the begin- 
ning of the war offered all possible ob- 
struction to the Austrian military move- 
ments, even trying to secede and set up 
an independent Bohemia. Hundreds of 
the Czechs are said to have been shot in 
these disorders and many more impris- 
oned. The declaration of the Entente 
Allies that the liberation of the Czechs 
and their kin, the Slovaks, was one of 
their aims in the war revived the hopes 
of the Czechs and caused a renewal of 
the agitation for independence. Premier 
Clam-Martinicz caused the remission of 
the death sentence that had been im- 
posed upon the leaders of the national- 
ist movement for treason and endeav- 
ored. to ¢onciliate the Czechs by conces- 
sions on language and other crucial 
questions. 
How well he has succeeded in gain- 


ing the confidence of the Czechs and 
other minor races whom he has been 
courting will be seen next: month, for 
Emperor Charles has taken the bold 
step of convening the Austrian par- 
liament, altho German critics warn 
him that it will be ruinous to reéstab- 
lish parliamentary government in this 
crisis. 

In Hungary a virtual revolution has 
been accomplished in the overthrow of 
the veteran statesman, Count Tisza, 
leader of the pro-German party. On 
February 22 a very bold speech was 
made in the Hungarian Chamber by a 
member of the Opposition, Mr. Hollo, 
who accused Germany of having 
brought on the war by her greed for 
conquest. To this Premier Tisza re- 
sponded by a defense of Germany but 
he refused to enter into a discussion 
of peace terms or to permit the intro- 
duction of a bill for electoral reform. 
The radicals in the Hungarian parlia- 
ment declared they had no quarrel with 
the Russian republicans. The stormy 
scenes resulting from this conflict 
brought about the suspension of the 
parliamentary session and the calling 
of the leader of the Opposition, Count 
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ONE WAY TO DEFEAT GERMANY 
Are you willing to trade your golf balls for onions? These members of a western club answered in 
the patriotic affirmative and they’re even finding gardening a better game than golf 
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AND ANOTHER 


England realizes the need too keenly to make a game of wartime farming. But with the first fervor 
past she plows grimly on, working by night as we'l as by day 
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WATIONAL SERVICE 
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Photograph from the London Sphere, copyright New York Herald 


OUR ALLIES’ CALL 


The London Sphere calls this view of Trafalgar Square “a national service extravaganza,” but it points out that the posters “convey an undeniable 
truth.” Their plea to Englishmen ought to find its response here, too 


Andrassy, to form a coalition cabinet 
in the place of Tisza. 


In spite of the stringent 
censorship enough informa- 
tion has transpired to show 
that very serious strikes took place in 
various industrial centers and that the 
Government was obliged to make im- 
portant concessions. The immediate 
cause of the movement was the cutting 
down of the bread allowance by one 
quarter for soldiers and men at hard 
labor who have hitherto been allowed 
larger rations than the rest of the pop- 
ulation. The authorities promised to 
compensate by increasing the allowance 
of potatoes and meat, but the assur- 
ance was not everywhere received as 
satisfactory. The metal workers pro- 
posed to cut down their hours of labor 
by one-fourth, but were dissuaded from 
this by the argument that this would 
not be fair to their comrades in the 
trenches. 

The leaders of the unions and So- 
cialists exerted all their influence to 
prevent violent demonstrations or a 
general cessation of work because of 
the encouragement that would be given 
to the enemics of Germany. But it ap- 
pears that the strike in the Berlin dis- 
tricts alone included 125,000 workmen 
from the machine, electrical and muni- 
tion plants. 

The attitude of the authorities was 
very different from what it used to be 
under such circumstances. The strike 
leaders were received on the first day 
by the Burgomaster and Food Com- 
missioner, who promptly agreed that 
representatives of labor should be 
placed on the boards of food control. 


Strike in 
Berlin 


There is no slack- 
ening in _ the 
activity of the 
U-boats. On the contrary, the report of 
the British Admiralty for the week end- 
ing April 15 showed the loss of nine- 
teen vessels of more than 1600 tons 
and nine under that tonnage, as well 
as twelve fishing vessels, which is some- 
what higher than the average of the 
preceding weeks. Italy for the same 
week reports the loss of seven ships 
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The War on 
Maritime Commerce 


including two small sailing vessels. 
How much French or neutral shipping 
was destroyed is not disclosed. But it 
is said that Norway has in the course 
of the war lost 420 ships with an aggre- 
gate tonnage of 650,000, which amounts 
to nearly a third of the Norwegian 
merchant marine. The Norwegian 
press complains that the Government 
does not allow its merchantmen to arm 
in self-defense yet permits the export 
of nickel to Germany for the manufac- 
ture of torpedoes. Many vessels plying 
between Norway and England recently 
have disappeared and it is charged that 
the Germans are not content with tor- 
pedoing the ships but also shell the 
boats so there may be no survivors 
to tell the tale. 

In spite of the losses the traffic keeps 
up, as indeed it must unless England 
is to starve. The arrivals and sailings 
of merchant vessels of all nationalities 
at the ports of the United Kingdom 
amount to over 4700 a week. The im- 
ports from England entered at New 
York for March amounted to $25,500,- 
000, nearly twice the entries for the 
preceding month. The total imports 
of New York from all quarters for 
March, 1917, reached nearly $148,- 
000,000, which is only a little lower 
than March, 1916. The effectiveness of 
the British blockade is shown by the 
fact that goods from Germany for 
March amounted to only $5447, altho 
before the war they averaged a million 
a month. 


The U-Boat Menace It is a serious 


question h o w 
and Our Duty long the ship- 


ping of the Allies ean stand the losses 
inflicted by the U-boats. Certainly the 
rate of destruction exceeds the rate of 
construction at present. The names and 
tonnage of the vessels sunk are not 
made public, but if they average the 
same as in earlier months the total 
loss must run to about 600,000 tons a 
month, which is equal to all of the 
German ships seized by the American 


Government. The effect of it is seen” 


already in the shortage of food in Eng- 
land. 
What the United States can best do 


to help is made plain in a message to 
the American people from Admiral Sir 
John Jellicoe, First Sea Lord, from 
which we quote a few paragraphs: 

_ We have bought large quantities of wheat 
in Australia, but as the round voyage takes 
four times as long as that to America the 
bringing of this wheat takes four times as 
much tonnage as the carrying of American 
wheat to the Allied powers. We therefore 
require all the wheat we can obtain from 
America and Canada. 

Against a submerged attack a host of 
small craft forms the best protection. We 
can use everything from destroyers to tugs 
of any size. The danger of showing a peri- 
scope when the submarine may have a 
bomb dropt on it, or be rammed, is one 
which our enemy does not like to face. 
Sut these craft must be used in the zone 
where submarines operate, and such a zone 
is hardly likely to be extended to the 
American coast. 

German submarines cannot operate over 
there effectively without a base, and I am 
sure that your magnificent navy will have 
no trouble in patrolling the Mexican Gulf 
coast, on which a base might exist, while 
the entrance of Cuba into the war on the 
side of the Allies deprives the Germans of 
the best place they might have obtained 
for such bases. 

The announcement of our navy de- 
partment that a German submarine 
fired a torpedo at the destroyer 
“Smith” elicited an official denial from 
Germany which states that “no sub- 
marine is yet in the western half of 
the Atlantic.” 


It is, for reasons that we dis- 
cuss editorially on another 
page, difficult to form any 
adequate idea of the temper of the 
German people and their power of re- 
sistance. It is obvious that there is 
widespread disaffection on account of 
the food shortage and a general desire 
for peace, but so far the opposition to 
the Government has not gone farther 
than a demand for moderate reforms 
in the elector law. The British corre- 
spondents report that the morale of the 
German troops is broken and that the 
prisoners now captured are of inferior 
fighting stock and deeply dispirited. 
This is quite likely, but since the same 
reports have come from the front for 
more than a year it is difficult to put 
much confidence in them. The retire- 
ment in France was accounted for to 
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the satisfaction of the German people 
as a strategic movement for the pur- 
pose of gaining a stronger position and 
greater freedom of action. But the 
heavy losses about Arras and on the 
Aisne will not be so easily explained 
away and it remains to be seen how 
the German people will take their most 
serious defeat on the French front. 

The German Government is the only 
one of the belligerents which sticks to 
the custom of making public its cas- 
ualties. These are not summed up, but 
the British intelligence office which 
keeps account of the German casualty 
lists reports the following totals from 
the beginning of the war to the end of 
March, 1917: 


GERMAN LOSSES 
Killed or died of wounds........ 960,760 
ee GE GED. nie sccresinicees 63,920 
Prisoners or missing ........... 512,858 
TEE i.ccucweuteddenessauae 2,645,428 


But in spite of these losses it is 
generally admitted that the Germans 
have put into the field a larger force 
than they have had before. This has 
been accomplished by extending the 
age limit, admitting men previously 
rejected as incapable and especially by 
releasing men from factories, farms 
and public services by the employment 
of women and prisoners and the forced 
labor of deported Belgians, French and 
Poles. According to the military expert 
of the London Times the German army 
started in the spring campaign 700,000 
stronger than it ever had been. 

But however confident of their 
strength and strategy the Germans 
may be they are now beginning to 
realize the hopelessness of any am- 
bitious plans of conquest. The desire 
for peace, if not stronger than before, 
is at any rate more frequently voiced. 
The Socialist paper Vorwdrts puts it 
most plainly: 

The German Government must tell the 
people the whole truth, and that is, that 
one cannot dictate terms to a hostile world. 

Matters between the Central Powers and 
Russia on the basis announced in the Rus- 
sian program can be settled without a fur- 
ther drop of blood being shed. Neither Ger- 
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Ding in New York Tribune 


CONGRESS IN ACTION 
Throwing the children out the window 
carrying the feather-bed downstairs 


and 


many nor Austria-Hungary wishes to hum- 
ble Russia nor keep a bit of her territory. 
In Germany, as in Austria-Hungary, we 
wish for peace, and the Provisional Govy- 
ernment’s statement shows that the same 
feeling in Russia is very great. 


The first encounter in 
the naval war between 
the United States and 
Germany took place on April 17 some 
sixty miles off Sandy Hook. According 
to the crew of the destroyer “Smith” 
a German submarine discharged a tor- 
pedo at the destroyer, but missed its 
target by thirty yards. The periscope 
of the submarine and the wake of the 
torpedo were visible from the destroyer 
in spite of the darkness of early morn- 
ing when the attack occurred. The 
Navy Department sent out wireless 
messages warning vessels nearing the 
American coast to be on the lookout 
for the new peril, and destroyers, sub- 
marine chasers and other units of the 
naval coast patrol were sent out to 


Hunting the 
Submarine 








hunt the submarine. The significance 
ot the incident lay in the possibility 
that Germany has planned a submarine 
campaign off the Atlantic coast. The 
voyages of the “Deutschland” and the 
attacks of the “U-53” on Allied com- 
merce near the New England ports 
showed the nation several months be- 
fore the renewal of unrestricted sub- 
marine warfare that a trans-Atlantic 
voyage presented no difficulties to the 
German submarines. But, however 
great may be the cruising radius of 
this type of ship, a base of supplies is 
essential to any attempt at a prolonged 
blockade, and if the Germans intend 
to keep a submarine fleet near the 
American coast they must have a naval 
base not far from our ports. Since all 
attempts to find such a base on the 
coast of the United States have failed, 
many are inclined to locate it some- 
where on the Gulf of Mexico or in 
the Caribbean. 


The President’s proclama- 
tion announcing what acts 
will be considered treason- 
«ble so long as the United States is at 
war, based upon the Federal criminal 
code, extends to alien residents as well 
as to American citizens. The President 
points out that aliens resident in the 
country “owe allegiance to the United 
States and its laws.’”’? Among the ac- 
tions specified as treasonable are “‘the 
acquisition of any property with knowl- 
edge that it is to be of assistance to 
the enemy,” and “the publication of 
statements or information which will 
give or supply aid and comfort to the 
enemies of the United States.” To be 
aware of treasonable acts and to refuse 
to divulge them is counted “misprision 
cf treason” and may be punished by 
seven years of imprisonment. 

In order to handle the problem pre- 
sented by the enemy alien or the dis- 
loyal citizen the administration is seek- 
ing wider powers than the existing law 
will allow. The espionage bill, which 
drastically restricts the freedom of the 
press in the matter of communicating 
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WE’LL RALLY ’ROUND THE FLAG! 


An open-air concert is nearly as good an outlet for patriotism as a parade. New Yorkers used this one, led by the Junior Naval and Marine Scouts, 
as a prelude to ‘Wake Up, America” day, the 19th of April 
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military information, is the chief meas- 
ure under consideration to strengthen 
the executive in coping with the inter- 
nal perils of the nation. © 


The Sinews Following the example 
set by th? House of Rep- 
of War resentatives the Senate 
passed the $7,000,000,000 war loan 
without a dissenting vote. Minor 
amendments made in the Senate de- 
layed the final authorization of the 
loan, but none of these made any fun- 
damental change in the measure as it 
left the House. Some of the Senators 
exprest the opinion that it was a mat- 
ter of indifference to the United States 
whether the $3,000,000,000 loan to the 
Entente Allies would ever be repaid 
or not; that the money should be re- 
garded as our contribution to the com- 
mon cause. 

The cost of the war for the first year 
will be met in part by $2,000,000,000 
worth of bonds and in part by over 
$1,800,000,000 of increased taxation; 
thus sharing the immediate burden 
equally between the present generation 
and the future. Secretary McAdoo of 
the Treasury submitted suggestions as 
to avenues of taxation to the commit- 
tees of the House and of the Senate in 
charge of the revenue measures. The 
income tax exemption limit may be 
Icwered to $1500 for unmarried per- 
sons and $2000 for the married. Large 
incomes will be subject to very drastic 
increases of the supertax. The rate of 
taxation on excess profits will also be 
substantially increased. New duties will 
be imposed upon various classes of 
imports, altho under the abnormal 
conditions of trade now prevailing 
these duties will bring in far less reve- 
nue than if imposed during a period 
of general peace. Excise taxes on 
liquor, tobacco, mineral water, sugar, 
and other commodities; assessments 
on motor vehicles and musical instru- 
ments; taxes on passenger and freight 
fares; stamp taxes on tickets to places 
of amusement, are among the many 
proposals which will be considered by 
Congress. 


If the United States fails 
The Food to cope with the threatened 
food shortage it will not 
be from underestimating the serious- 
ness of the situation. President Wil- 
son’s call to national service, printed 
in The Independent of April 21, de- 
voted the greater part of its appeal to 
the imperative need for maintaining 
an adequate food supply for our civil 
population, our army and navy, and 
our allies. Secretary Lane of the In- 
terior has issued a statement pointing 
out that we had at least no reason to 
fear an insufficiency of land for agri- 
cultural purposes. Two hundred and 
forty million acres of unallotted public 
lands in the western states are still 
open to settlement, and any citizen of 
the United States who has not already 
located a homestead may apply for 
any number of acres of farming land 
up to 160 in the restricted sections or 
320 in the unreclaimed sections. Graz- 
ing land may be had up to 640 acres. 


Problem 


The War Department has 
decided to refuse any in- 
dividual offer to raise 
troops for volunteer service in the 
Great War. The general staff of the 
army believes that to permit the or- 
ganization of such volunteer forces 
would run counter to its policy of uni- 
versal military service and would take 
from the country many men of mili- 
tary training and ability who are 
wanted to strengthen the regular army 
and the national guard and to train 
inexperienced recruits. This puts an 
end to Colonel Roosevelt’s plan of re- 
cruiting a division and taking it as 
soon as possible to France. 

Governor Whitman of New York is 
resolved to secure the services of Co- 
lonel Roosevelt for the national guard 
of the state, since he seems to have 
little prospect of a national commis- 
sion. Governor Whitman has received 
many letters from persons eager to 
serve under the ex-President and he 
believes that it would be possible to 
recruit a new division with Roosevelt 
as its major general. The War De- 
partment announces that under exist- 
ing law the states have the right to 
organize new units of the national 
guard. 


General 
Roosevelt? 


The Federal au- 
thorities have 
shrouded the details 
of the coming conference of the Allies 
in Washington with a thick veil of 
secrecy in order to prevent any cor- 
spiracy against the distinguished dele- 
gates from France and Great Britain. 


Preparing for the 
Allies Conference 

















© Paul Thompson 
PUBLICITY MANAGER OF THE WAR 


The new view of censorship, taught to Euro- 

pean nations by this war, is embodied in Presi- 

dent Wilson’s recent creation of a war pub- 

licity bureau, with George Creel, experienced 

newspaper man and press representative, at 
its head 


Certain facts have, however, been made 
known to the press. The four commis- 
sioners from France wili be M. Viviani, 
former Prime Minister of the Republic, 
Marshal Joffre, Vice-Admiral Choche- 
prat and the Marquis de Chambrun. 
The staff of Marshal Joffre includes 
a Major Dreyfus, who is undoubtedly 
the Alfred Dreyfus who played the 
leading part in the most sensational 
state trial in recent French history. 
Captain Tardieu has been chosen the 
French High Commissioner with au- 
thority over all French missions in the 
United States. Major General Leonard 
Wood, as ranking officer on the active 
list of the United States Army, will 
be the chief military official in the 
American delegation which has bee: 
chosen to welcome the visiting com- 
missioners in the name of the country. 
It is understood that the French and 
British commissioners will communi- 
cate to the American Government the 
exact terms of peace which the nations 
they represent will demand from the 
Central Powers. 


ee The critical state of 
our relations with 
Mexico still affords a 
striking contrast to the assurances of 
support received by the United States 
from nearly every other Latin Ameri- 
can republic. When the Mexican Am- 
bassador, Ignacio Bonillas, appeared at 
the White House, President Wilson 
received him with consideration but 
worded his greeting in such a way as 
to convey a distinct warning to the 
Mexican Government that no hostile 
policy could be tolerated. “I shall wel- 
come the day,” said the President, 
“that brings me convincing evidence 
that a Constitutional Government has 
been established in Mexico, both will- 
ing and able to afford to American 
citizens and their property the same 
measure of protection and to apply to 
them the same impartial administration 
of justice that is afforded and is ap- 
plied to nationals or the citizens or 
subjects of other foreign countries.” 


On April 17, the 
_Equal Suffrage = Rhode Island House 
in Rhode Island (¢ Representatives 
concurred with the state senate by a 
vote of 71 to 20 in approving the ex- 
tension of presidential suffrage to the 
women of the state, and on the follow- 
ing day Governor Beeckman signed the 
bill and made it law. Rhode Island is 
thus the first state east of Ohio to give 
women the right to vote in presidential 
elections. Complete equal suffrage by 
constitutional provision now exists in 
the states of Wyoming, Colorado, Utah, 
Idaho, Washington, California, Oregon, 
Arizona, Kansas, Montana and Nevada 
and in the territory of Alaska. Presi- 
dential suffrage, which does not require 
an amendment to the state constitution, 
has been established by the legislatures 
of Illinois, North Dakota, Indiana, 
Ohio, Rhode Island and, so far as the 
primary election is concerned, Arkan- 
sas. Several provinces of Canada have 
extended the suffrage to women within 
the last few months. 


Mexico 
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THE SEAPLANE AS COAST PATROL 


OUR FLEET IN THE AIR 


- GERMAN destroyer was sunk 
and another was damaged se- 
verely last night off the Belgian 
coast by British aeroplanes.” 

“In the afternoon a British aero- 
plane destroyed a German submarine 
off Middlekirk, on the Belgian coast. It 
was seen to break in half.” 

“A squadron of naval seaplanes at- 
tacked and destroyed the Chikaldir 
Bridge, seventeen miles east of Adena 
(Gallipoli) .” 

The above quotations are taken from 
scores of items of the same nature in 
the British official reports. Our files 
show so many of these reports, in fact, 
that the news agencies and correspond- 
ents in Europe consider them too com- 
mon to report by cable. 

For Great Britain, France and Ger- 
many each have over 10,000 aeroplanes, 
one-third of which are in daily opera- 
tion, and such events as those reported 
above and raids in which a number of 
squadrons of aeroplanes participate are 
daily occurrences. Just how many of 
the aeroplanes in use are used exclu- 
sively in naval operations cannot be 
estimated, for the line of demarcation 
between naval and land operations is 
entirely lost so far as the air service 
is concerned. 

Naval aeronautics as an applied sci- 
ence is in its infancy, but there are 
definite indications of the course of de- 
velopments. In a general way, the 
development of air fleets will be on the 
same lines as the development of sea 
fleets; the maneuvering will be on the 
same basic principles of strategy and 
tactics as are followed for sea fleets, 
excepting that the air fleets have a 
boundless ocean of air, boundless ver- 
tically as well as horizontally. An air 
fleet can fly over or under the enemy’s 
air fleet, and can make its base in a 
lake in the midst of mountains or in 
a shallow bay, where no ship of the sea 
can go. It can operate on land and 
across promontories, and fly over moun- 
tains. In other words, the base of an 
air fleet can be established almost any- 
where, whereas bases for ships of the 
sea can be established only in a few 





BY HENRY WOODHOUSE 








As expert on aeronautics for The 
Independent, Mr. Woodhouse will 
write from time to time on impor- 
tant phases in the development of 
our air service for war efficiency. 
Mr. Woodhouse is one of the gov- 
ernors of the Aero Club of Amer- 
ica, and he is the managing ed- 
itor of “Flying.”—THE EDITOR. 




















favorable places where the water and 
coastal conditions permit. 

Bearing in mind the sharp lines of 
demarcation where the Navy usually 
ceases to operate and the Army begins 
to operate, and vice versa, we must 
admit that the operations of naval air 
fleets in the present war are positively 
revolutionary, because we find hun- 
dreds of cases where naval aviators 
flying land aeroplanes, as well as sea- 
planes, made raids which took them 
for several hundreds of miles over the 
enemy’s country. 

There have been hundreds of raids 
of Allied naval aeroplanes overland in 
the interior of Germany, in the Bal- 
kans, Mesopotamia, Asia and Africa. 
Likewise, there have been numerous 
raids by the naval aeroplanes of the 
Central Powers inland on Russian, 
French and British soil. 

There are records of flights by naval 
aviators over mountains, and dirigibles 
have been flying over mountains for 
years. For instance, on September 15, 
1916, naval aviators flying land ma- 
chines bombed bases in the interior in 
Bulgaria, and on September 17, 1916, 
a seaplane of the Royal Naval Flying 
Corps bombed a town in Palestine forty- 
five miles from the coast, crossing 
mountains several thousand feet high 
on its outward journey. The Italian na- 
val aviator, Angelo Guenzi, on Janu- 
ary 10, 1917, flew a hydroaeroplane 
from the naval base at Gesto Calendre 
to a hight of 18,000 feet, which is 
higher than some of the highest moun- 
tains. Zeppelins are also capable of 
reaching hights close to 20,000 feet. 

The official reports give many in- 
stances where army and navy aero 


squadrons have codperated in bombing 
expeditions. Likewise, there are numer- 
ous instances of attacks on ships at sea 
by army aeroplanes. 

Perhaps most revolutionary of all 
was the appointing of Sir Percy Scott, 
a naval man, to take charge of the 
anti-aircraft defenses of London. 

All demarcations have been wiped 
out, and as a matter of fact, both Great 
Britain and France have now put their 
air services under a Minister of the 
Air, who supervises, in a general way, 
both the army and naval branches of 
the air service. The supervision deals 
essentially with getting the equipment 
and the personnel, and carrying out the 
broad policy of the Defense Councils. 
The details of operation are, of course, 
left to the army and navy authorities. 
The German air services have always 
codperated very closely. A step toward 
very close codperation between the U. 
S. Army and Navy was taken in the 
early part of March, 1917, when the 
Joint Board of Aeronautics decided to 
establish joint training stations. 


HE functions of vessels of war 
were defined by Sir Percy Scott 
some time ago as follows: 
Defensive: 
1. To attack ships that come to bom- 
bard our ports. 
2. To attack 
blockade us. 
3. To attack ships carrying a land- 
ing party. 
4. To attack the enemy’s fleet. 
5. To attack ships interfering with 
our commerce. 
Offensive: 
1. To bombard an enemy’s port. 
2. To blockade the enemy. 
8. To convoy a landing party. 
4. To attack the enemy’s fleet. 
5. To attack the enemy’s commerce. 
The official reports of the employ- 
ment of seaplanes in the Great War 
show that air fleets have been used to 
perform every one of the aforesaid 
functions—and more. Hundreds of aer- 
ial attacks on ships and submarines 
have taken place. Besides attacking 
ships, convoying ships and landing par- 
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ties, protecting commerce, bombarding 
the enemy’s ports, and attacking the 
enemy’s commerce, the naval air fleets 
of the warring nations have done many 
other things, including attacking muni- 
tion. factories far inland and strategical 
places. In other words, the naval air 
services have widely extended the func- 
tions of navies. 

Naval aero squadrons equipt with 
guns have also flown inland and at- 
tacked bodies of troops with their guns 
and bombed railroads far inland. 

Scouting may be taken as the equiv- 
alent of the work of the cruiscrs; tor- 
pedo launching and bomp dropping, as 
the equivalent of the work of the de- 
stroyers; and the combined damage 
done by the dropping of several tons 
of explosives carried by aero squadrons 
may be taken as the equivalent of the 
work done by a battleship. 

Rear Admiral Bradley A. Fiske, U. 
S. Navy, has pointed out that 100 bat- 
tleplanes carrying three-inch guns 
would have a defensive power equiva- 
lent to 60,000 rifles. They would have 
this additional advantage that, whereas 
60,000 infantrymen would be hard to 
transport to any one place, the battle- 
planes could easily cover a line of 300 
miles; could be mobilized quickly, for 
instance, at any one point between New 
York and the Chesapeake to prevent 
the landing of an invading force. Ad- 
miral Fiske very aptly points out that 
this extreme mobility of power is un- 
known in any other arm of our de- 
fenses. And it would take a tremendous 
length of time to equip and train 60,000 
infantrymen, whereas it would take a 
comparatively short time to get ready 
100 battleplanes with the trained avia- 
tors and equipment necessary. 

Aeroplanes nowadays are increasing 
in size and power, and aeronautic en- 
gineers consider it quite practicable to 
build aeroplanes that will carry between 
thirty and fifty tons. This may sound 
extreme at the date of writing, but it 
does not sound half as extreme as it 
sounded in 1908 to say that some day 


an aeroplane would go up to a hight of 
7000 feet with twenty-one passengers, 
which is exactly what was done in Eng- 
land in July, 1916. 

We can look forward to amazing and 
speedy progress in the construction and 
application of aircraft. Half a dozen of 
the nations have between 2000 and 
12,000 aviators each, and they have 
been trained since the beginning of the 
Great War. Canada did not have any 
aviators at the beginning of the war, 
but she has sent 600 aviators to Eng- 
land in twenty months. 

The Great War was only a few 
months old when the first aerial opera- 
tion in coéperation with the fleet was 
carried out. That was the raid on Cux- 
haven, accomplished by a British naval 
aero squadron supported by British 
cruisers. The Germans fought in de- 
fense with Zeppelins, seaplanes and 
cruisers. The aircraft were the domi- 
nant element in this engagement. 


aircraft can render as auxiliaries 

of the navy. Dirigibles and aero- 
planes, as auxiliaries of navies, have 
rendered the following services: 

They have attacked ships and sub- 
marines at sea with bombs, torpedoes 
and guns; bombed the enemy’s bases 
and stations; attacked the enemy’s air- 
craft in the air; served as the eyes and 
scouts of fleets at sea; protected ships 
at sea and in ports against attacks 
from hostile submarines and battle- 
ships; defended naval bases and sta- 
tions from naval and aerial attacks; 
convoyed troopships and merchant ships 
on coastwise trips; patrolled the coasts, 
holding up and inspecting doubtful 
ships and convoying them to examining 
stations, and searching the coasts for 
submarine bases; prevented hostile air- 
craft from locating the position and 
finding the composition and disposition 
of the fleet, getting the range of ships, 
naval bases, stations, magazines, and 
so forth; located and assisted trawlers, 
destroyers and gunners in capturing or 


| ee are numerous services which 


destroying hostile submarines; codp- 
erated with submarines, guiding them 
in attacks on ships; located mine fields 
and assisted trawlers in destroying 
mines; directed the planting of mines, 
minimizing the time required for mine 
planting; served as “spotters” in lo- 
cating the position of hostile ships and 
directing gunfire; carried important 
messages which could not be entrusted 
to wireless owing to the possibility of 
the enemy wireless picking up the mes- 
sages, such as communicating to incom- 
ing ships information regarding the 
location of mines, submarines, and 
courses; carried out operations over 
land and sea intended to divert the at- 
tention of the enemy while strategical 
operations were being carried out by 
the fleet or squadrons; made it possible 
for commanders to get films of theaters 
of operation, photographs of the loca- 
tion, composition and disposition of hos- 
tile naval forces, and photographic rec- 
ords of conditions and of the move- 
ments and operations of their own, ag 
well as of the hostile naval forces. 

In the United States we are just be- 
ginning to realize the importance of 
aeronautics, and we are just taking 
steps to organize our air service. The 
entire country is codperating with the 
Army and Navy in developing the air 
service. About 6000 applications have 
been received from young men who 
want to join the air service, mostly 
college men, several hundred of whom 
are now learning to fly at their own ex- 
pense, so as to be ready for an emer- 
gency. Several prominent men, like 
Rodman Wanamaker, H. P. Davison 
and Harry Frank Guggenheim, have 
offered, thru the Aero Club of America, 
the use of their air cruisers and sea- 
planes for aerial coast patrol. 

With such popular interest we may 
expect this country—the country of 
Langley, the Wrights, Curtiss, and 
other pioneers in aircraft—to take 
giant steps in the development of our 
much needed air service. 

New York City 
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THE CORNELL BOYS WHO SAILED LAST WEEK FOR THE AMBULANCE CORPS IN FRANCE 


FOR FRANCE! 


HAT can we do best and 

quickest, in.the present crisis, 

for France and our other 

Allies? I shall deal only with 
what we can do in a military way, and 
I shall still further limit myself by 
stating what we can do immediately and 
not a year hence, when the war will 
probably be over. 

In this juncture, we are continually 
mixing up two very different military 
questions. We do not distinguish clearly 
between the organization of a home 
army and the sending of an expedition- 
ary force to France; and yet the two 
problems are much more distinct than 
most people seem to imagine. One—the 
expeditionary force—in order to be a 
success and attain its ‘real purpose re- 
quires immediate action; the other— 
the creation of a home army—is sure 
to drag on for months to come before 
it even gets started. 

I am therefore much more interested 
in the first of these matters, for when 
the German mad dog is once run to 
carth, then we can let a proverbially 
pow-wowing Congress and a still sleep- 
ing public opinion waste time before 
arming this rich but defenseless coun- 
try. 

But at present we are much like a 
landlord placidly examining architect’s 
plans for the improvement of his burn- 
ing hotel when he ought to be telephon- 
ing for the fire-engine. And yet, in our 
case, we have the fire-engine, with 
steam up, all ready for action—it is 
even in action—lacking only the captain 
and a fireman or two, while we go on 
calmly studying plans. 

Everybody in these United States 
should know, but I am surprized to find 
that so many do not, that the French, 
British and Canadian armies at the 
western front all contain Americans. 
Tho the number of our countrymen in 
the first two armies may be compara- 
tively small, it is very large in the last 
named, the estimate running from 7500, 
who have declared officially their Amer- 
ican citizenship, up to a figure suffi- 








BY THEODORE STANTON 








Independent readers need no intro- 
duction to Mr. Stanton: during the 
fifteen or more years that he was 
Paris correspondent of The Inde- 
pendent he wrote frequently on 
European affairs of particular in- 
terest in this country. Mr. Stanton 
has also been European agent of 
the “North American Review,” and 
Paris agent of the New York Asso- 
ciated Press, and he was at one 
time Berlin correspondent of the 
New York “Tribune.” At present 
he is in the United States, but in 
close touch with affairs and opin- 
ions in France, and he therefore 
bases on considerable knowledge 
his advice as to what America 
can do for France.—THE EDIToR. 




















ciently large to make a fair-sized di- 
vision. 

But the exact total of American in- 
fantrymen in France and Flanders is 
immaterial, it is at least great enough 
to form the nucleus of a division of 
scasoned veterans right on the firing 
line who are accompanied in some in- 
stances by young American volunteer 
officers, often from our best familics— 
John Bigelow’s grandson is one of these 
—who have also had months of experi- 
ence on the battlefield. In a word, we 
have at this very moment in Europe a 
body of infantry unsurpast by that 
of any of the Allies. 

Nor is our armed force actually in 
Europe limited to this body of infantry. 
We have with the French an excellent 
flying corps which is also the equal of 
any of the airmen in the ranks of the 
Allies. This fact has already been of- 
ficially recognized by the Paris War 
Office. 

Several months ago the French Gov- 
ernment gave this group a separate or- 
ganization of its own and has repeated- 
ly honored it with military distinctions 
of every sort; and it is universally ad- 
mitted in France that our young avia- 


tors have in every respect been worthy 
of these honors. 

So here we have at this very hour on 
the western front an infantry division 
and a flying corps—a very necessary 
adjunct in the present war—both thor- 
oly trained and fighting every day, who 
count in their midst many men who 
have been mentioned in dispatches, who 
have received the various military 
medals of both France and England, 
and who have buried some of their 
fallen comrades in foreign graves. 

Military interpreters act an impor- 
tant part in this war where so many 
raccs are brought together on the same 
front. The last time I made inquiries 
on the subject, I learned that there were 
many hundreds of them in the Franco- 
British and in the _ Belgian-British 
armies. 

A goodly number of our Ameri- 
can young men who have resided in 
Europe and are expert in the modern 
tongucs have been with our Allies, as 
interpreters, since the very beginning 
of the hostilities. They could be imme- 
diately detailed to our expeditionary 
force, where the best of them could be 
promoted to that important branch of 
the service—another peculiar develop- 
ment of the present war—known as 
officier de liaison, a class of élite offi- 
cers who speak the languages and carry 
orders at the points where the armies 
of different nationalities meet. Here 
again we have at the front another ele- 
ment of our future expeditionary force 
waiting merely for the coming of the 
force. 


HERE is still more to my catalog 
of what this flower of our American 
youth, who saw what was coming 
and gallantly acted while the rest of the 
nation slept—some are still slumbering 
—have done on the western front. Fur- 
thermore, we have there and have had 
there for some two years, two well- 
equipt thoroly experienced ambulance 
corps, almost wholly composed of fine- 
spirited college boys and college alumni 
£93 
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of the more recent classes. Last week’s 
Bordeaux steamer, for instance, took 
out a score of Cornell students whom I 
helped to select, and a finer lot of lads 
it would be hard to find. These ambu- 
lance drivers have also many times re- 
ceived deserved honors at the hands of 
the foreign military authorities. They 
have not hesitated to face death and 
have in some cases fallen before it like 
the other youth of Europe and the Brit- 
ish colonies. Tho scattered all along the 
western front, they could in twenty- 
four hours join our splendid infantry 
and flying corps contingents and thus 
still further perfect our expeditionary 
force, which, my readers will begin to 
see, is practically in Europe already. 

But the presence of ambulances pre- 
supposes hospitals. We have them, too, 
and they are also of the first class. Be- 
tween Paris and the firing line we have 
several of the best installed military 
hospitals which have been seen in this 
or any other war, hospitals managed by 
American business men and executive 
American women, with able American 
surgeons, physicians and trained nurses 
presiding over the wards. They, too— 
managers, doctors and nurses—have 
had over two years’ experience in car- 
ing for the sick and wounded of all the 
belligerents and for scores of American 
young men in foreign uniforms. 

It should be noted that all this—the 
sending of the soldiers, ambulance dri- 
vers, doctors and nurses—has been done 
by private initiative and often by indi- 
vidual initiative. We owe this fine mili- 
tary part which America, in spite of 
America, has been playing in Europe, 
and for which Europe has thanked us 
repeatedly, not to our Government, not 
to the Washington War Department, 
not even to the American Red Cross, 
we owe it to a clear-headed and far- 
seeing minority among us, who saw and 
felt the danger the moment Belgium 
was invaded. We have here one of 
the finest examples of true civism that 
has been seen in this nation since 
the Civil War and the popular up- 
rising against the oppres- 


real essential need is a commander- 
in-chief and perhaps a little body of 
subordinate officers. But we have on 
this side of the ocean plenty of officers 
all ready to go, who could be supple- 
mented, if necessary, by our military 
attachés at our European embassies 
and legations. The general and these 
subordinates could reach Bordeaux in 
ten days and there is no good reason 
why we could not have a superb division 
on the western front—in fact, it is al- 
ready there—within a month. 

In this connection, this fact should 
be brought before the American public 
—unless we act and act promptly, we 
will wake some fine morning and learn 
that these energetic boys of ours over 
there, disgusted as in the past by the 
mollycoddleism of the American peo- 
ple and the do-nothingness of the 
American Congress, will take the mat- 
ter into their own hands, organize their 
division under foreign officers and be 
financed, where necessary, by the Al- 
lies. There is nothing chimerical about 
this. The American flying corps has for 
months been commanded by a French 
officer, and the latest cablegrams tell 
us its members are now wearing 
American uniforms. This same cable 
informs us that a Texan youth, who, 
let it be remembered, is fed and clothed 
by Canada, went to the attack the other 
day with a small American flag at- 
tached to his bayonet and fell wounded, 
an American at heart, but a Britisher 
as regards uniform. When Italy en- 
tered the war, her two volunteer regi- 
ments in the French army immediately 
took off their French uniforms, donned 
that of their native land and hastened 
to the Italian front. Are we going to 
continue to leave our soldiers in the 
service of foreigners? If we do, we are 
bringing them down to the level of the 
Hessians of the American Revolution 
and the Swiss Guards of the French 
Revolution. 

I believe that the quickest way to 
accomplish the purpose which every 
American has at heart, if he is worth 


being an American, is to send forth- 
with to France Theodore Roosevelt, or 
some regular army general, along with 
a little body of officers, as explained 
above. My suggestion, if carried out as 
regards Roosevelt, would not conflict 
with his raising a division here. That 
could be done by his subordinates. His 
recruits would assemble all the more 
readily and drill with all the more 
earnestness if they. knew that their 
popular chief was on the firing line 
awaiting their coming. 

This question of sending Roosevelt 
to Europe is being judged here exclu- 
sively from the American standpoint, 
instead of from the European stand- 
point, or rather from the French stand- 
point. Anybody in touch with French 
public opinion knows that no Ameri- 
can would create in France the enthusi- 
asm that Roosevelt would, and his 
speaking French with remarkable ease, 
if not with perfect correctness, is a 
very important consideration under the 
circumstances, which would not tend to 
decrease this enthusiasm. And enthusi- 
asm is as much needed in France at the 
present moment as soldiers, food or 
money. Tho the French heart remains 
as brave as ever, there is a sadness 
spread over the country which all fam- 
ily letters reveal. And how could it be 
otherwise where are already deaths in - 
every family and more to come, where 
fathers, husbands and brothers are lan- 
guishing in foreign prison camps, where 
in the “invaded regions” whole families 
are broken up perhaps never to come 
together again, where homes and farms 
are being ruthlessly destroyed by re- 
lentless retiring invaders? These sorely 


_Stricken people want sympathy and 


cheer, and the presence there of Amer- 
icans in American uniforms, and an ex- 
President of the United States leading 
them—the French are very protocolaire 
even in their misery—such a tangible, 
visible participation in the weal and 
wo of France will in itself be a victory 
for the Allies. 

Nor would such an organized Ameri- 








sion of Cuba. And now 
the constituted federal au- 
thorities are given the 
opportunity to help on 
and complete the work so 
nobly begun by our un- 
official citizens. 

What do our fine boys 
in Europe lack that their 
splendid vanguard may 
become the main army? 
Our red-tape military bu- 
reaucrats at Washington 
who want everything “just 
so” before they will move, 
will point out that our 
little army in Europe is 
wanting in artillery and 
cavalry, or something 
else, tho even here it is 
known that some of our 
energetic young Ameri- 
cans are in the foreign 
artillery and cavalry, a 
fact which has its prac- 
tical side for future ex- 
peditionary force. But the ([L 








LIEBKNECHT OR 
HOHENZOLLERN ? 


By Percy MacKaye 


Liebknecht or Hohenzollern: which shall wear 
The conqueror’s laurel?—Flouted, and confined 
By prison bars, one sends his fearless mind 
Forth with the sons of freedom everywhere 
To fight for Man: the other, by the glare 
Of his own earthly glory stricken blind, 
Gropes to usurp the seat of God, behind 
Whose shadow waits the angel of despair. 


Liebknecht or Hohenzollern?—Nay, not long 
The answer shall delay—not long, before 
The Prussian czar shall with the Russian lie, 
And, resurrected from the tombs of wrong, 
Shall rise a new-born people, mid the roar: 

“Liebknecht! Long live Liebknecht and Liberty!” 


beneficial to France and 
the Allies alone. I can con- 
ceive of nothing that 
would so spur on to action 
the loquacious and chick- 
en hearted congressmen, 
nothing that would so 
speed up enlistments, no- 
thing that would so loosen 
the purse-strings for the 
coming gigantic loan, no- 
thing, in a word, that 
would so help on the sub- 
stitution in this nation of 
virility for emasculation 
as the reports our news- 
paper correspondents at 
the front would cable to 
our metropolitan journals 
about the every act of the 
valiant regiments of Amer- 
icans taking their share in 
the dangers: of the firing 
line along with all the sol- 
diers of liberal Europe. 


=] can body at the front be 
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(CJ) Underwood & Underwood 


“Soldier an’ sailor, too!—and ’is work is never thru’—a 
battalion of New York Naval Militia marching off 



































There are Americans fighting under the flags of the Allies; and soon there may be Allies fighting under the Stars and 
Stripes. This crowd in New York’s “Little Italy” is greeting the Italian regiment just raised to join the United States Army 
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Photographs from Arthur L. Dahl 


The battlefields in this For once we may emphasize 


country are showing the all the harrowing details, 


abundant in the _ photo- 
graphs above and below, 
which show two stages of 
American preparedness for 4 
war efficiency in crops * 


scars of our own spring 


drive. The tractor, proto- 









type of the army “tank,” 











leads the way in_ the 


great agricultural advance 
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In fact the farm horse’s days are numbered, for the tractor is the man-of-all-work on American farms nowadays. It can 
plow, harrow, seed and cultivate, do. all the heavy hauling, and even entertain the summer boarders by a hay ride 
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The Indep 


The first conference of Allies here is headed by René 
Viviani, French Minister of Justice (above), and Arthur 
J. Balfour (below), Foreign Secretary of England 


Press Illustrating 
The new Ambassador of Russian democracy, Baron Roman 
Rosen, Russian Ambassador here from 1905 to 1911 


© Underwood & Underwood © International Film 


Herbert C. Hoover is to leave Relief Work in Belgium, to mobilize our food contribution to the fighting strength of the Allies 

















WHAT CAN I DOP 


BY EDWARD EARLE PURINTON 
DIRECTOR OF THE INDEPENDENT EFFICIENCY SERVICE 


AR power has become the 
measure of man power. 
The supreme efficiency test 
is no longer personal. It is na- 
tional, international, universal. 

“How can I defend home and honor 
and loved ones, how can I serve my 
country best, how can I do most to 
help end the war?” This heart-search- 
ing, mind-gripping, soul-rousing ques- 
tion has become the greatest in the life 
and purpose of every true American. 
How shall we answer it? 

Not by waving flags, burning red- 
fire, talking patriotism, cheering mar- 
tial music; but by putting into national 
operation, as world patriots, the effi- 
ciency methods we have learned as in- 
dividuals. 

For two years Independent readers 
have been studying with us how to do 
more, think more, save more, have more, 
be more, for themselves. This training, 
promptly and fully applied to national 
war problems, will make this body of 
readers a great civilian army, three 
hundred thousand strong, every mem- 
ber a soldier and an engineer—a moral 
soldier, a mental engineer! 

The deciding power of the war will 
not be military force. It will be the 
unity, loyalty, practicality, frugality, 
morality, productivity of the people at 
home. We should all enlist! We should 
be able to say of our country “Every 
citizen is a soldier!” We should be at 
least as ready to live our patriotism as 
the boys at the front are ready to die 
for theirs. We should want marching 
orders, military discipline, for everyday 
life. 

We should understand that every 
one of us, man, woman or child, has a 
personal duty and responsibility of 
American defense and universal broth- 
erhood as morally binding as the law 
that says traitors must be shot. Every- 
body is a slacker who does not render 
now a personal patriotic service. The 
new patriotism calls for intense, practi- 
cal thought, and methodical, individual 
action. 

What are we doing, systematically 
and effectively, as loyal Americans? 

Efficiency plans for immediate action 
are as follows. Consider them all, adopt 
or improve on as many as you can, re- 
quest more details if they are needed. 


GET THE FACTS 


1. Get the facts about national de- 
fense. Learn what is wanted most, 
where and how you can help. Secure a 
list of recent publications from The In- 
dependent, club with friends and buy 
several, inform yourself at once on the 
greatest national crisis and epoch in 
the history of America. 


ENLIST 


2. Join a patriotic organization. This 
should be, preferably, a national body 
with a local branch. Before joining any, 
find what the leading organizations are 
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Kirby in New York World 
COME ON, BOYS; I NEED YOU! 


doing, and which appeals to you most. A 
few of the greatest are: National Coun- 
cil of Defense, National Security League, 
American Red Cross, Militia of Mercy, 
National League for Woman’s Service, 
National Committee of Patriotic and 
Defense Societies (a clearing house for 
twenty-eight organizations, approved by 
Secretary of War Baker). Apply to 
National Institute of Efficiency, Union 
Trust Building, Washington, D. C., for 
list of these various war bodies created 
for civilian use. 


READ 


8. Agitate the question of a War Ef- 
ficiency Library for your community. 
Everybody you know, from eight to 
eighty years of age, ought to read up 
on the matter. How can they, if they 
haven’t the books? Why not start a 
popular subscription, headed by some of 
your most influential citizens? For $100 
you could buy a splendid assortment of 
patriotic books—for $50 you could make 
a fine beginning. Ask The Independent 
how to carry forward this plan. 

















Harding in Brooklyn Daily Eagle 
TAKE ONE! 


‘MOBILIZE THE NEWS 


4. Conduct a war efficiency file or 
scrapbook. Watch metropolitan dailies 
and national weeklies for accounts of 
new ways to render civilian service. 
Keep clippings, try out ideas available. 


GARDEN 


5. Plant a home garden—and resolve 
to make it permanent. You will not only 
reduce living costs and increase health 
for your family, you will directly sup- 
port the boys at the front by adding to 
the national food supply. Valuable 
sources of information: National Emer- 
gency Food Garden Commission, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Agricultural Extension 
Department of your State University; 
the Countryside War Garden Bureau, 
119 West Fortieth street, New York. 


SERVE THRU YOUR JOB 


6. Turn your vocation to account. No 
matter what your occupation is, you 
can make it serve the country; either 
individually, or collectively thru profes- 
sional or industrial organizations to 
which you belong, or should belong. Ex- 
amples of business patriotism: The 
National Agricultural Society has un- 
dertaken to mobilize the nation’s farm 
resources, by improved method and in- 
creased production; the National Uni- 
versity Extension Association has out- 
lined plans for technical preparedness 
training; the Associated Advertising 
Clubs of America have created a Na- 
tional Advertising Board, to help the 
Government secure funds and recruits 
by publicity methods equal to the fa- 
mous ones of Kitchener; the American 
Federation of Labor has called volun- 
teers to the work of building 1000 ships 
in a year with a total capacity of 
3,000,000 tons—or more than all the 
shipyards of the world are now build- 
ing! Even dentists are offering to re- 
pair, without charge, teeth of appli- 
cants for the army. What can you do, 
in your profession, to make your indus- 
trial service count as much as military 
service would? 


SAVE 


7. Tithe your income, put the amount 
away every week. This war is a cru- 
sade. There will be destitution and suf- 
fering, there may be famine or scourge; 
and in your community or circle of 
friends there will surely be cases of 
war need, war heroism, that a very lit- 
tle money at the right time would re- 
lieve with a practical ministration of 
divine sympathy. Dedicate a war fund, 
keep it in the bank. 


ECONOMIZE 


8. Make a study, and practise, of 
close personal economy. Eat less. Amer- 
icans with a fair income eat 30 per 
cent more than is good for them; start 
now to emulate the English people, who 
are now living on about half their for- 
mer rations—and not starving, either. 
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Setterfield in Harrisburg Patriot 
HOW MUCH, UNCLE? 


Forget the “latest styles,” be ashamed 
to want to look stylish at the expense 
of being useful. Spend your -noney 
instead on appliances that save money 
at home and in business. Mrs. Wil- 
son, First Lady of the Land; Mrs. 
Marshall; the wives of members of 
the Cabinet; the officials of the Gen- 
eral Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
representing 250,000 members; all 
have agreed to reduce their scale of 
living, to buy simple food and inex- 
pensive clothing, to watch and prevent 
household and personal waste, and to 
devote money and time thus saved to 
preparedness and relief work. To fol- 
low such a noble resolution will soon 
be as fashionable as it always has been 
sensible. 
BE READY 


9. Be ready for local defense. Why, 
where, when, how, would the enemy 
menace your home, com- 
munity or place of busi- 


tered a vague suspicion that a Ger- 
man storekeeper had insulted the flag, 
the rumor went running like fire, the 
police had to be called to protect the 
innocent German from his patriotic (?) 
neighbors, and it took the poor fellow a 
long time to regain the custom he lost 
thru so mean a lie told about him. A 
family of German children, loyal and 
true, were made miserable by the taunts 
and insults of their companions. We 
should fight prejudice as keenly as we 
fight Prussia. A good plan would be to 
employ German artizans and trade with 
German dealers known to be anti- 
Kaiser, to a special degree while the 
war lasts; we ought to help restore to 
them the custom they are sure to lose 
by reason of the unreason of hot- 
headed German-haters. 


THINK TWICE 


11. Recognize and mobilize your per- 
sonal resources. What are they? Time, 
thought, emotion, action, possessions. 
How much time do you waste every 
day? Redeem half of it—a dozen pa- 
triotic organizations could use it, and 
the habit of saving it should be worth 
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Ding in New York Tribune 


UNIVERSAL TRAINING FOR THESE 




















Satterfield in Harrisburg Patriot 
READY! 


much to you when the war is over. 
Think why the war came here, and 
how you were responsible. (Oh, yes— 
we have all been somehow responsible.) 
Omit foolish talk; don’t argue, boast, 
jest or complain about the war. Actual- 
ize your sympathies, turn them into en- 
ergies. Offer quickly anything you can 
spare—whether a vacant lot for gar- 
dening, a pile of old clothes, or a bundle 
of old newspapers. All can be utilized. 
Personal thoughtfulness and prompt- 
ness from 100,000,000 citizens will dou- 
ble the nation’s resources. 


SACRIFICE 


12. Put the main issue first, keep it 
clearly first. How much are we going 
to sacrifice? That is the main issue. Our 
mills and factories and fields, our guns 
and ships and railroads, even our mili- 
tary forces and billion-dollar levies, are 

but the empty shell of our 





defense. The life in our 





ness. Don’t wax hyster- 
ical, but keep your eyes 
open, wherever you live, 
or work, or travel. Report 
immediately to authorities 
of justice any person who 
talks or acts suspiciously. 
Watch unknown charac- 
ters in the vicinity of 
public buildings or utili- 
ties. Organize local vigi- 
lance committes, under ex- 
pert supervision. 


BE FAIR 


10. But be courteous 
and fair to all Germans 
and German-American cit- 
izens. Believe them loyal 
till proven otherwise. 
Much that looks like pa- 
triotism is merely preju- 
dice. For example, a crowd 
of impulsive American 
schoolboys lately refused 
to sing German songs in 
the German classes, and 
went on riot and strike 
till the weak-kneed prin- 
cipal cut out the good old 
German songs. A mob of 
street-corner gossips. mut- 








Your War Service 


Problem 


. We are at war. The United States wants men and 
women to work. What are you going to do? What part 
are you going to take? What place are you going to fill 
in the President’s “Service Army”? How are you going 
to apply your special accomplishments most efficiently 
where they will count most? How are you going to fit in? 

The Independent has asked me to turn my Efficiency 
Question Box into a War Service Question Box, and I 
welcome the opportunity to render what service I can 
in the form of counsel and guidance. I shall be pleased 
to answer personally either by mail or thru the columns 
of The Independent any questions that you may ask to 
help you make yourself more useful in the Nation’s 
crisis. The Independent offers this service without ex- 
pense to you. We request that you make your inquiries 
clear, definite and specific. Mail them to War Efficiency 
Question Box, The Independent, 119 West Fortieth 
Street, New York. 
EDWARD EARLE PURINTON. 


defense is the spirit in us. 
A real personal sacrifice 
from every American old 
enough and strong enough 
to make it—here is the 
clue to the end of the war. 
The Kaiser will be con- 
quered by armed and 
trained unselfishness, and 
by nothing else. If we 
have sons or brothers to 
yield up, we must do it 
loyally, and smile them a 
brave good-by. If we are 
compelled to go hungry, 
we must be glad of the 
chance to serve by starv- 
ing. If we should be 
wounded, in heart or body, 
we must remember that 
the spirit grows immortal 
and invincible thru suffer- 
ing. The dead and dying 
millions call to us to be a 
nation of moral soldiers, 
mental commanders, spir- 
itual victors. We don’t 
need a musket, to answer 
the call. We need but 
the will to serve and to 
sacrifice, just where we 











are. 
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THE WASTE OF OVERWORK 


BY PAULINE GOLDMARK 


’ 


RESEARCH SECRETARY OF THE NATIONAL CONSUMERS’ LEAGUE 


ODERN warfare does not stake 

all upon the fighting lines. Now 

as never before the whole coun- 

try plays its part in mobiliza- 
tion. We have learned that the army 
in the field cannot exist a day without 
the support of the industrial forces. 
This is now a commonplace of military 
science. Yet in the first shock of the 
world war England forgot that the 
workers at home are strategically the 
sustaining line of her defense. She has 
paid high for this neglect. 

The withdrawal of hundreds of thou- 
sands of men from industry caused a 
shortage of labor that could only be 
remedied by the sudden conversion of 
women and young girls by thousands 
into factory hands. The unprecedented 
demands for immediate supplies of mu- 
nitions, uniforms, shoes, surgical sup- 
plies, blankets, suits and equipment of 
all kinds would at any time have taxed 
production to the breaking point. In 
this crisis national disaster would have 
followed, if drastic measures had not 
been applied. Production had to be in- 
creased at any cost. The labor laws 
were abrogated by special emergency 
orders and pressure was put on every 
establishment making war supplies to 
yield its maximum output. The fervor 
of patriotism sustained the workers 
thru the first months of this crucial 
period, but the effects soon became evi- 
dent. Human effort cannot be screwed 
to the sticking point indefinitely. With 
failing energy, the loss of production 
became so serious that official inquiry 
was demanded. England with her back 
to the wall, making the fight of her life 
for sheer existence. could not allow 
herself any humanitarian restraints. 
The wage earners’ welfare was consid- 
ered only on brutal grounds of economic 
necessity. 


HREE official inquiries were incti- 

tuted—by the Home Office, the Brit- 

ish Association and the War Office, 
the latter by the Committee on the 
Health of Munition Workers under the 
chairmanship of Sir George Newman. 
All brought the nation’s best resources 
of science and business experience to the 
study of the national dilemma. Their 
findings showed the rapid increase of 
sickness and days absent for men and 
women alike under the strain of Sun- 
day work, overtime and night work. 
A rising sickness rate is significant as 
a symptom of overfatigue, for a tired 
worker grows “stale” and succumbs 
more easily to minor illnesses. The 
Newman committee cites a typical mu- 
nition works employing some 14,000 
persons when the war first broke out. 
By March, 1915, the number was up- 
ward of 36,000 and the percentage of 
sickness increased from 2.9 to 4 per 
cent. In two departments the rate 
“among men on overtime was 5.5 as 
against 3.7 among these on double 
shift.” Moreover, among 1000 men in 
one of these departments the rate 
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reached 8 per cent and is explained 
as due to “the greater age of the work- 
ers, a fifteen-hour day, frequent Sun- 
day work and the special strain of 
the work.” . 

Almost as if in a laboratory experi- 
ment, England put her experts to dis- 
cover how the country’s man power 
could be used to its best advantage. 
‘These trained investigators measured 
output scientifically. They measured 
the “progressive diminution of the 
power of the workers to resist fatigue 
and to recover from it”—fatigue pro- 
duced by continuous overtime and lack 
of a weekly day of rest. One of the ob- 
servers, Prof. Stanley Kent, explains 
that man has a certain fund of energy 
to expend day by day and can expend 
no more. “The men will work twelve 
hours a day,” he says, “instead of ten, 
but the closeness of their application 
will be less thruout the entire period.” 
The loss of time in a group of em- 
ployees, Professor Kent discovered by 
close observation, varied from 18 to 27 
per cent. This is the so-called “slack- 
ing” during a long shift—often uncon- 
scious on the part of the operative— 
which upsets anew the old theory that 
output increases proportionately with 
increased hours. Moreover, the quality 
of the output is adversely affected dur- 
ing the whole period of work. 

Another expert, Dr. H. M. Vernon 
described the beneficial effect of shorter 
hours. Women operatives engaged in 
moderately heavy labor increased their 
output 8 per cent when their hours 
were reduced from sixty-eight to fifty- 
nine a week. On further observation he 
suggests that “an equally good total 
output could be maintained if the ac- 
tual working hours were reduced to 
fifty-six or less per week.” 

Regarding Sunday labor, the New- 
man committee insists that it is a costly 
experiment. The country cannot afford, 
it says, “the extravagance of urging 
armies of workmen toward relative in- 
capacity and neglect of physiological 
law.” One foreman said he did not be- 
lieve in “a holiday on double pay.” An- 
other remarked that Sunday work 
gave “six days’ output for seven days’ 
work on eight days’ pay.” 

“Taking the country as a whole,” 
Sir George Newman summarizes his 
findings, in 1916, “the munition work- 
ers in general have been allowed to 
reach a state of reduced efficiency and 
lowered health which might have been 
avoided without reduction of output by 
attention to the details of daily and 
weekly rests.” 

The uselessness of long hours when 
continued for any protracted period 
has never been proved more convinc- 
ingly than by England’s experience. 
She is retrieving her errors in part at 
least: the weekly day of rest is being 
generally restored, and overtime has 
been materially curtailed. In the Crown 
owned factories women now have an 
eight hour day. Elsewhere, the factory 


inspector reports in 1916, “There is a 
marked reduction in the latitude sought 
(by manufacturers) and allowed (by 
the Home Office) .” It is not too much to 
say that the managers appreciate, as 
they never have before, the evil result 
of excessive strain. Tho Great Britain 
may not have reformed her practise en- 
tirely, the question for us is whether 
America can afford to disregard this 
painfully acouired and costly experi- 
ence. We must not repeat England’s 
mistake of gaging our industrial pol- 
icy to a short crisis. We need the un- 
stinted exertions of all the men and 
women producing the supplies on 
which our success depends. We shall 
draw on all our stores of energy, but 
wo betide the country which exhausts 
the powers that make its workers fit. 


N wartime no sacrifice is too great. 

Acting in this temper, labor in Amer- 

ica magnanimously pledged its whole- 
hearted support to the government. But 
in mistaken zeal it has gone further 
and would tear down the essential safe- 
guards of the health and vigor of the 
working people. There are sinister in- 
dications of this tendency. Both labor 
organizations and manufacturers’ asso- 
ciations have during the past fortnight 
gone on record as favoring longer hours 
for women. At a recent hearing of the 
New York Industrial Commission on a 
pending legislative bill, several per- 
sons frankly stated that even the child 
labor laws should be relaxed, and oth- 
ers who opposed the measure were held 
to be unpatriotic. 

In the difficult times confronting us, 
when women and children wage earners 
will be subjected to new and trying con- 
ditions, there is the more need of calm 
and sober judgment. Women will fill 
the gaps left by men. Their own trades 
—the great needle industries—will be 
the first to expand. Shall we, like Eng- 
land, fail in forethought and states- 
manship and allow the established safe- 
guards of our industrial life to crumble 
before our eyes? Is it nof time to call 
a halt? Women’s cfficiency wi!l not be 
increased, if their working hours are 
pushed beyond the leeal limits. The in- 
dustrial standards which this country 
has established during the past quar- 
ter century limiting hours of work and 
child labor experience shows to be based 
on sound principles. The very readiness 
of the wage earners to do their part, 
puts a special duty on the state to pro- 
tect them. These workers who in the 
supreme test the President says “will 
be as much a part of the great patri- 
otic forces of the Nation as the men 
under fire” must not be plundered of 
their health and working efficiency. As 
Mrs. Florence Kelley writes in protest- 
ing to Governor Whitman against the 
Johnson bill, we are in danger of killing 
the “industrial goose that lays this Na- 
tion’s goiden eggs in wartime as at all 
other times.” 

New York City 

















WHAT'S THE MATTER WITH GERMANY > 


HE Germany I knew in 1915 is 
not the Germany of today. The 
war has not only depleted stocks, 
robbed the country of food, 
caused depression and hatred, but it 
has gnawed the German character. 
Altho the Allied armies have not in- 
vaded Germany; altho this nation has 
not been destroyed like sections of Bel- 
gium, France and Poland, still the war 
has eaten into Germany’s heart. Wars 
sometimes have indirect effects which 
are greater and more horrible than the 
direct effects. Invasion is not the only 
thing which brings suffering. The block- 
ading of a nation and of a nation’s 
mind is as terrible as an invasion. 
The kind, patient, honest Germans 
I met two years ago when I crost the 
border at Bentheim have changed. But 
I have changed, too. I entered Germany 
sympathetic. I felt that Germany had 
not had a fair chance. I told the Ger- 
mans I met that I felt so. And, as long 
as I accepted what they said—every- 
thing they said—I was a friend. But 
as soon as I questioned them or doubt- 
ed what I heard I was regarded sus- 
piciously. I learned by bitter experi- 
ences that a neutral view of the war 
was not possible—in Germany. One 
must be for Germany or one is against 
Germany. There is no middle ground. 
After spending two years there dur- 
ing the war, after follow- 
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As war correspondent for the 
United Press Associations Mr. 
Ackerman spent nearly two years 
in Europe, chiefly in Berlin and 
with ,the German army on east- 
ern and western fronts. He came 
back to the United States with 
Ambassador Gerard.—THE EpIToR. 




















would have on an ammunition wagon 
at the Somme. I left St. Quentin 
the next day for Brussels. Here I 
was permitted by the General Gov- 
ernment to send a despatch reflect- 
ing the views of the German army 
in France about the sinking of the 
“Lusitania.” I wrote what I thought 
was a fair article. I told how the bul- 
letin was posted in front of the Hotel 
de Ville and how the officers and sol- 
diers marching to and away from the 
front, stopped, read, smiled and con- 
gratulated each other because the Ger- 
man “navy was at last helping the 
army win the war.” There were no ex- 
pressions of regret over the loss of life. 
These officers and soldiers had seen so 
many dead, soldiers and civilians in 
Belgium and France, that death no 
longer shocked them. 

The telegram was approved by the 
military censor and forwarded to Ber- 


ACKERMAN 


lin. I stayed in Belgium two days 
longer, went to Louvain and Liége and 
reached Berlin, May 12. The next day 
I learned at the Foreign Office that my 
despatch was stopped because it con- 
flicted with the opinions which the Ger- 
man Government was sending officially 
by wireless to Washington and to the 
American newspapers. I felt that this 
was unfair, but I was subject to the 
censorship and had no appeal. I did not 
forget the incident because it showed a 
striking difference of opinion between 
the army, which was fighting for Ger- 
many, and the Foreign Office, which 
was explaining and excusing what the 
army and navy did. The army always 
justified the events in Belgium, but the 
Foreign Office did not. That was the 
first event which made me feel that 
even in Germany, which was supposed 
to be united, there were differences of 
opinion. 

In September, 1915, while the Ger- 
man army was moving against Russia 
like a surging sea, I was invited to go 
to the front near Vilna. During the in- 
tervening months I had observed and 
reported as much as possible the grow- 
ing indignation in Germany because 
the United States permitted the ship- 
ment of arms and ammunition to the 
Allies. In June I had had an interview 
with Secretary of State von Jagow, in 
which he protested against 





ing many phases of the 
political, military and eco- 
nomic changes and after 
ten trips to the fronts in 
Belgium, France, Poland 
and Rumania, I felt that 
I had had an opportunity 
to observe Germany as it 
was and is! If my eyes 
were opened by what I saw 
and heard, perhaps others 
who were friendly to Ger- 
many may be interested in 
knowing whether the ideal 
they picture in their 
own minds is real. Does 
the Germany which before 
the war made such strides 
in international commerce 
and science, the Germany 
which had no poor, the 
Germany which made the 
world believe it was hon- 
est and sincere, still exist? 

I was in St. Quentin, 
France, at the headquar- 
ters of General von Be- 
low, when news came May 
8, 1915, that the “Lusi- 
tania” was torpedoed. I 
read the bulletins as they 
arrived. I heard the com- 
ments of the Germans who 
were waging war in an 
enemy country. I listened 
as they spoke of the loss 
of American and other 
women and children. I 











the attitude of the United 
States Government and 
said that America was not 
acting in as neutral a 
manner as Germany did 
during the Spanish-Amer- 
ican War. He cited page 
168 of Andrew D. White’s 
book in which Ambassa- 
dor White said he per- 
suaded Germany not to 
permit a German boat, 
laden with ammunition 
and consigned to Spain, to 
sail. I thought that if Ger- 
many had adopted such an 
attitude toward America, 
that in justice to Germany 
Washington should adopt 
the same attitude. After 
von Jagow gave me the 
facts in possession of the 
Foreign Office and after 
he had loaned me Mr. 
White’s book, I looked up 
the data. I found to my 
astonishment that Mr. 
White reported to the 
State Department that a 
ship of ammunition sailed 
from Hamburg, and that 
he had not protested altho 
the naval attaché had re- 
quested him to do so. The 
statements of Dr. von 
Jagow and Mr. White in 
his autobiography did not 








was amazed when I heard 
them say that a woman 
had no more right on 
the “Lusitania” than she 


General von Hindenburg, idealist, 
Ludendorf, executive, master of detail—these two form the link between 
the ambitions of the Kaiser and the implicit service of the German people 
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and General von 


agree with the facts. Ger- 
many did send ammuni- 
tion to Spain, but Wil- 


helmstrasse was using 
Mr. White’s book as proof 
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that the Krupp interests did not supply 
our enemy in 1898. 

The latter part of September I en- 
tered Kovno, the important Russian 
fortress, eight days after the army 
captured the forts. I was escorted, to- 
gether with other foreign correspond- 
ents, from one fort to another and 
shown what the 42 centimeter guns had 
destroyed. I saw 400 machine guns 
which were captured and 1300 pieces 
of heavy artillery. The night before, at 
a dinner party, the officers had argued 
against the United States because of 
the shipment of supplies to Russia. 
They said that if the United States had 
not aided Russia, that country would 
not have been able to resist the in- 
vaders. I did not know the facts, but 
I accepted their statements. When I 
was shown the machine guns, I exam- 
ined each one and discovered that 
every one of the four hundred was made 
at Essen or Magdeburg, Germany. Of 
the 1300 pieces of artillery, every can- 
non was made in Germany except a few 
English ship’s guns. Kovno was forti- 
fied by German artillery, not Amer- 


ican. 
A this time I was moving with the 
advance columns. At dinner that 
right with General von Weber, the 
commander of the city, the subject of 
American arms and ammunition was 
again brought up. ‘The General said 
they had capture:’ f:om the Russians 
an American machine gun. He said they 
were bringing it in from Smorgon to 
show the Americans. When it reached 
us the stamp, written in English, 
showed that it was manufactured by 
Vickers, Limited, England. Being un- 
able to read English, the officer who 
reported the capture thought the gun 
was made in the United States. 

In Rumania last December I followed 
General von Falkenhayn’s armies to 
the forts of Bucharest. On Thanksgiv- 
ing Day I crost by auto the Schurduck 
Pass. The Rumanians had defended, or 
attempted to defend this pass by mount- 
ing armored guns on the crest of one 
of the mountains in the Transylvanian 
Alps. I examined a whole position here 
and found that all these turrets were 
made in Germany. 

I do not doubt but that the shipment 
of arms and ammunition to the Allies 
has been a great aid to them, but, when 
Germany argued that the United States 
was not neutral in permitting these 
shipments to leave American ports, 
Germany was forgetting what her own 
ammunition and artillery factories had 
done for Germany’s enemies. When 
the Krupp works sold Russia the de- 
fenses for Kovno, the German Govern- 
ment knew these weapons would be 
used against Germany some day, be- 
cause no nation except Germany could 
attack Russia by way of Kovno. When 
Krupps sold war supplies to Rumania, 
the German Government knew that if 
Rumania joined the Allies these sup- 
plies would be used against German sol- 
diers. But the Government was careful 
not to publish these facts in German 
newspapers. And, altho Secretary of 


few days later I entered Vilna; 


State von Jagow acknowledged to Am- 
bassador Gerard that there was noth- 
ing in international law to justify a 
change in the Washington position, von 
Jagow’s statements were not permitted 
to be published in Germany. 

One of the arguments the Foreign 
Office used when Ambassador Gerard 
discussed submarine warfare or arms 
and ammunition with the officials, was 
that President Wilson would not be 
able to adopt a determined policy 
toward Germany because of the Ger- 
man-Americans. Gerard has always 
been fair to the German-Americans. He 
told von Jagow and Zimmermann re- 
peatedly that if the relations between 
the two countries ever came to a break, 
the German-Americans would be among 
the most loyal supporters of the United 
States. Zimmermann, who at that time 
was Under Secretary of State, and 
later succeeded von Jagow as head of 
the Foreign Office, insisted that the 
German-Americans would never sup- 
port Wilson against the Fatherland. 
Zimmermann said this to Gerard and 
Henry Morgenthau, former Ambassa- 
dor to Turkey. Certain German-Amer- 
icans, too, traveled back and forth to 
Germany to inform the Imperial Gov- 
ernment that they would not permit 
Washington to break with Berlin. This 
information was contrary to Ambassa- 
dor Gerard’s, but the Ambassador felt 
that he was right. He often remarked 
that when the German-Americans 
learned the facts about the “Father- 
land” during war time, they would 
change their opinions. Gerard never be- 
lieved in a German-American revolt, 
which Zimmermann prophesied repeat- 
edly. Gerard knew the German-Ameri- 
cans and other Americans who sympa- 
thized with Germany would change 
their views if the facts were fairly pre- 
sented. I have always had the same im- 
pression. When Zimmermann spoke to 
me about the power of the German- 
Americans, I told him I thought his 
ideas were not fair to these Americans 
of German descent, that of the ten 
million of such citizens here, 99 per 
cent would be loyal and that the dis- 
loyal ones would be found to be Ger- 
mans, not Americans. 

I believe there are many German- 
Americans who still feel that Germany 
has been wronged and that Germany, 
fighting for her existence, is justified 
in using every weapon to defend her 
country. I think Germany is justified in 
using every weapon she can obtain, but 
its use must be legal and humane. Des- 
peration does not justify any act. There 
is in the first place no justification for 
desperation itself. The fact that Ger- 
many is desperate is not the fault of 
the United States nor of other neu- 
trals. The fault is the Kaiser’s. He lis- 
tened to the advice of his generals and 
the Rhine valley industrial leaders at 
the beginning of the war. He sided 
with the Rhine ammunition million- 
aires when they demanded an invasion 
of Belgium. When the Kaiser accepted 
the advice of the same officers and 
leaders by beginning an unlimited sub- 
marine warfare, the fault was not 
America’s for opposing it, but the Kai- 


ser’s for beginning it. President Wilson 
was as patient and just as any human 
being could be. The Kaiser knew diplo- 
matic relations would be severed if von 
Tirpitz’s policies of sea murder were 
adopted by Germany. Gerard left no 
doubt about it at the Foreign Office. 
But the Kaiser was willing to take a 
chance. Zimmermann told him the 
German-Americans could be relied upon 
to work for Germany. The pacifists 
could be counted upon to oppose war 
and certain American newspapers could 
be depended upon to argue against an 
aggressive war. The Kaiser figured 
that he was safe as far as effective ac- 
tion by the United States was con- 
cerned, at least this year. And he be- 
lieved the war would be over before 
the United States could act. 


do not believe that any fair-minded, 

real American of German parentage 

or grandparentage, or of German 
sympathy will support the Kaiser 
against President Wilson. Some Ger- 
man-Americans have been working here 
to get an embargo on the shipment of 
supplies to the Allies, because they be- 
lieved it unneutral. Surely they did not 
know that Germany equipt Kovno, that 
Germany shipped arms to Spain, that 
Germany supplied Rumania. Surely 
they do not know that the Germany that 
was, the Germany they pictured in 
their minds, is not the Germany of to- 
day. If German factories supplied Rus- 
sia when the German Government knew 
the supplies would be used against 
Germany; if Krupp built Rumanian de- 
fenses and sent supplies after the be- 
ginning of the Great War, could Ger- 
many honestly accuse the United States 
of not being neutral by permitting 
American factories to make supplies, 
as long as the buyer was able to de- 
liver most of them? The difference was 
that England, France, Russia and Italy 
could transport their goods across the 
ocean. Germany could not, but wher- 
ever Germany could ship by land she 
did so. 

As President Wilson said in an ad- 
dress early in the war, the people of 
this country are drawn from many na- 
tions and it would be but natural for 
their sympathies to be with the coun- 
try from which they came. It was but 
natural that the Americans of German 
parentage should be the defenders of 
Germany at the beginning of the war. 
It was but natural that they should 
subscribe large sums of money for the 
German Red Cross and for hundreds 
of other relief organizations. But do 
these thousands of Americans who gave 
these millions know what became of 
them? Have they ever read in German 
newspapers acknowledgments of them? 
Have the German papers ever given 
these sympathetic Americans credit for 
their work? 

I was in Germany two years and I 
read the newspapers daily. I recall 
only two times when funds from the 
United States were acknowledged in 
the press. At one time Judge Nippert, 
of Cincinnati, came to Germany for the 
American East Prussian Relief Fund. 
Americans had subscribed several mil- 
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lion marks for the reconstruction of 
East Prussia and statements were 
printed about this work. At another 
time, when the submarine “Deutsch- 
land” returned, an item was printed 
that each member of the crew had been 
given money by generous-hearted New 
Yorkers. But these are the only two 
instances. Never was a word printed 
in the newspapers about the millions 
collected here by Dr. Bernhard Dern- 
burg for the German Red Cross. Never 
has anything been published to show 
what was done with this money. As far 
as Americans have been able to learn, 
this money has never reached Germany. 
Some of it was used for propaganda 
purposes here, some was used to pur- 
chase supplies, some was used to main- 
tain the market value of the mark. 
Very little, if any, reached the German 
Red Cross. Very little was used to alle- 
viate suffering on the battlefield. Those 
generous-hearted German - Americans 
were deceived, as they were misled by 
the arms and ammunition arguments. 

If the millions of dollars subscribed 
for relief in Germany was spent in hon- 
orable work, why did Dr. Dernburg re- 
fuse to make a statement for publi- 
cation in the United States and Ger- 
many of the amount collected and the 
method of the expenditure? Why did 
Dr. Dernburg say that the German 
Government did not want these facts 
published? If Dr. Dernburg used this 
money for relief purposes it is not too 
late today to give an acknowledgment. 

In the United States there are a 
great many Poles and Germans with 
relatives abroad. They have been send- 
ing money to Germany and agents 
there have been distributing it. Have 
the contributors here ever received ac- 
knowledgments of how much money 
their relatives were paid? Do they 
know that one of the agents lived in 
the Hotel Adlon in Berlin like a mil- 
lionaire and pocketed forty per cent of 
the money received? Do they know that 
another committed suicide when he was 
caught by the American Embassy? Do 
they know that a woman who collected 
funds here for widows and orphans in 
Berlin was charging $800 a month and 
expenses to deliver the money to the 
poor? Do they know that the German 
Government protected an American in 
Berlin who was acting as a Red Cross 
agent for Dr. Dernburg, after the State 
Department ordered Ambassador Ger- 
ard to take his passport? 

The Germany that German-Ameri- 
cans here defended and helped no long- 
er exists. The Germany of 1915 has 
disappeared. In its place is a desperate 
nation, armed to defy the world and 
confident that there is not sufficient 
force in the whole world to defeat the 
German army. The blockade has starved 
Germany not only physically but men- 
tally. Germany has been cut off from 
the opinions of the outside world. The 
censorship has forbidden American 


news agencies to furnish news reports 
of the real situation here. The men who 
were the intellectual and business lead- 
ers of Germany in 1915 are like men 
who have been shut up in one room for 
two years and prevented from commu- 
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NEW BOOKS 


Standards of American 
Legislation 
ERNST FREUND 


A contribution to the rapidly 
growing movement for the im- 
provement of statute law. The 
book contains information of in- 
terest to lawyers and to students 
of social problems. 


264 p. cloth; $1.50, postage 
extra. 


Unfair Competition 
W. H. S. STEVENS 


The author has endeavored to 
set up an economic criterion for 
the determination of what con- 
stitutes fair and unfair competi- 
tion, and the book will prove of 
decided value to all interested 
in the problems connected with 


trusts. 
348 p. cloth; $1.00, postage 
extra. 

The Biology of 

Twins 


HORATIO H. NEWMAN 


Many questions relative to twin- 
ning have been answered in this 
volume partly through a study 
of human twins and partly 
through a much more detailed 
study of twinning in other 


mammals. 
195 p. cloth; $1.25, postage 
extra. 


A Chemical Sign of 
Life 
SHIRO TASHIRO 
A new chemical method is here 
proposed by which vitality may 
be detected and measured. The 
author describes a series of 
tests by means of which one is 
able to distinguish living from 
dead tissue. 


151 p. cloth; $1.00, postage 
extra. 


For Early Publication 


The Electron: Its Isolation and Meas- 
urement and the Determination of 
Some of Its Properties, Robert A. 
Millikan. Price, $1.25. 


Food Poisoning, Edwin Oakes Jor- 
dan. Price, $1.00. 


Religions of the World, George A. 
Barton. Price, $1.50. 





The University of Chicago Press 
5751 Ellis Ave., Chicago, III. 
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nicating with progress. They have be- 
come selfish. They hate. They defy 
everything and everybody. They cheat. 
They deceive their best friends. They 
tell Americans one thing and the Ger- 
man people the opposite. 

Is there anyone willing to defend 
this Germany against the United States 
today? 

New York City 


PEBBLES 


“What's the feminine of cowboy?’ 
“Milkmaid.”—Penn Froth. 


Telegram from the Front—“Send 2,000,- 
000 pairs of pyjamas. The Russian army is 
about to retire.’—Lehigh Burr. 


She—Have you heard about the new big 


guns in France? 
He—Somme guns!—Cornell Widow. 


“T can’t find that record by Sousa’s 
band; do you know what became of it?” 
“No! I guess somebody stole a march on 
o 
us.”—Harvard Lampoon. 





First Frosh—Jack has got an awful cold 
seat in chapel. 

Second Frosh— How's that? 

First Frosh—He sits in Z row.—Squib. 


We do not wish to inject any element of 
farce into a serious situation, but it looks 
as if Cuba and Bulgaria were going to 
bave a hard time getting at each other.— 
Sun Dial. 


Billy—Did you hear that Reginald has 
had to have his left arm taken off at the 
wrist? 

Willy—That’s a pity. How can the dear 
boy tell time?—T7'he Lamb. 


Freshman (in awed voice)—See that big 
fellow over there, he broke three records 
last week. 

Sweet Young Thing—Mercy, I wouldn’t 
let him run the Victrola.—Penn Froth. 


Shears—How is it that young Scribleigh 
has been attending church so regularly of 
late? 

Typo—Why, he says that he likes to go 
where he is always sure of having his con- 
tributions accepted.—A. W. B. in The 
Lamb. 


Lord D’Aliverus—These blawsted Ameri- 
cans turn everything the wrong way. 

Miss Tootsie Myliens—How so, my lord? 

Lord D—Why, they talk about the Rus- 
sian bally, when any awss can see they 
mean the bally Russians !—Jack-o’-Lan- 


| tern. 


The attorney for the gas company was 
making a popular address. 

“Think of the good the gas company has 
done!” he cried. “If I were permitted a 
pun, I would say, in the words of the im- 
mortal poet, ‘Honor the Light Brigade.’ ’ 

Voice of a consumer from the audience— 
“Oh, what a charge they made!”—Youth’s 
Companion. 


There was an old lady of Leeds 
Who tried, in turn, all of the creeds, 
When, disgusted, she found 
That each left her a-ground. 
She attended to other folks’ needs! 
—London Opinion. 


The teacher was trying to show the chil- 
dren how it was that our forebears were 
so ignorant of other countries. She talked 
for an hour about the lack of knowledge of 
navigation, the smallness of ships and the 
fear of the unknown. Then she noticed that 
Jimmy was not attending. 

“Why was it that we knew so little 
about other countries 400 years ago, 
Jimmy?” she said, springing the question 
upon him. 

“Please, miss,” said Jimmy, without a 
moment’s hesitation, “because we weren’t 
born.”—New York Globe. 
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; Pettijohn’s delights folks. And 
when they learn the bran effects 
they will not go without it. 

; One week will prove this. See 
} what a change it makes. > 
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A breakfast dainty whose flavory 
flakes hide 25 per cent unground 
bran. 

Pettijohn’s Flour—75 per cent 
fine patent flour with 25 per cent 
bran flakes. Use like Graham flour 
in any recipe. 

Both sold in packages -~, 
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Fiction, narratives, travel; historical and scien- 
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Roxburgh Pub. Co. (Inc.), 61 Court Street, Boston 
The Word of The Truth 


A Theological Education for One Dol- 
lar. Acomplete Harmony and Exposition of 
the Whole Gospel, in simple words and order, 
conveying its entire meaning. May we send 
you description; or, the book, postpaid, for $2 


The Truth Publishing Foundation, Eufaula, Ala. 
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PROPHET OF PREPAREDNESS 
Mr. Marcosson’s little book can easily 
be read in an hour and is worth sev- 
eral. It is a vivid showing of the kind 
of man Leonard Wood is—one of 
“strong mind, great heart, true faith 
and willing hands.” It is an epitome of 
his career and instinct with his spirit— 
a triumphant and useful career, and a 
spirit inspiring confidence. As physi- 
cian, Indian fighter, rough rider, gov- 
ernor, pacifier of the Moro head 
hunters, he has been a success. He suf- 
fered yellow fever in his efforts to con- 
quer that Cuban terror, and he con- 
quered it. We do not forget that War- 
ing was also there. In the struggle for 
preparedness, General Wood is likened 
to Lord Roberts, who saw the hand- 
writing on the wall and in vain inter- 
preted it to England. The terse and 
earnest words of the general, almost a 
complete speech, are quoted to give his 
convictions on this racking question. 


Leonard Wood, by Isaac F. Marcosson. John 
Lane Company. 75 cents. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE 

With the issue of the fourteenth vol- 
ume of the Cambridge History of Eng- 
lish Literature, there is completed an 
imposing publishing project. As four- 
teen volumes of continuous literary his- 
tory, it is impressive; as the joint pro- 
duction of over one hundred collabo- 
rators, including writers of the first 
eminence in scholarship, it is monu- 
mental; as a critical enterprize, it is a 
thing of magnitude and significance. 
The bibliographies in themselves form 
probably the most valuable book-record 
of the subject in print. 

A specialists’ history of English lit- 
erature must in the nature of things 
present to its editors particular and dif- 
ficult problems. The cutting up of the 
field is, of course, the first. In this re- 
spect the Cambridge History is, in the 
main, well proportioned; and it devotes 
adequate, even generous, space to the 
background of literary history, and to 
its connection with the current of po- 
litical, social, philosophical, theological, 
and even scientific and educational 
ideas. Major figures are separately 
treated, in almost every instance by 
competent scholars, with proportional 
attention to facts, with good sense and 
apt appreciation, and with effective 
consideration of the place of the indi- 
vidual in the literary spectacle of his 
time. The scholarly tone of the work is 
conservative, and it is relatively free 
from super-subtle or controversial dis- 


cussion—the single marked instance’ 


of exception being Professor Manly’s 
chapter on “Piers Plowman.” If there 
is a defect in the organization of the 








Money Gone?” 


Face to face with the New Month—and 
nothing but empty pockets and 
bills, Bills, BILLS 
That’s the dramatic, pitiful situation which con- 
fronts thousands of men and women the first 
ofeach month. And the irony of it is that the 
great majority of them are earning good salaries. 
But instead of forging ahead they are “ going 

behind.” 

Far more deadly than the spectre of Poverty 
is the skeleton-in-the-closet of Debt. Poverty 
is honorable. Debt is humiliating. Hunger 
and want can be helped by Charity, but Debt 
can be wiped clean only with Cash. 


Over 80% of Family Trouble is Due to 
Money Matters 


A surprisingly large number of American fami- 
lies are bankrupt. They should according to 
all sane business principles be in the hands of a 
receiver. They an their incomes haphaz- 
ardly and unintelligently. The sole reason for 
this condition is their failure to place the fam- 
ily finances on a business basis, 


The WOOLSON ECONOMY EXPENSE 
BOOK Will Put Your Finances Under 
Control in a Systematic and 
Effective Manner 








Are You Living Under 


False Pretenses? to keep the Woolson Book up to 
There are thousands of men and SUCCESS OR > date. At the end of each week 
women whose lives are a mock- FAILURE—Which ? and month and year you will 
ery of lies. They masquerade Asks James J. Hill not only know where every 


under the pretense of prosperous 
family life. 
are their creditors waiting to 
collect for groceries, coal, cloth- 
ing, rent, medicine and the other 
necessaries of everyday life. 
You know this picture is true! 
You may not be one of the un- 
fortunates in the clutches of 


fallible. Are 
save money? 


is not in you. 








pe. 4 you want to bnew 
° whether you are going to 
Behind the scenes be a success or failure in 

life.’? said James J. Hill, 
**you can easily find out. 
The test is simple and in- 


will lose as sure as you 
live. The seed of success 


Two minutes daily is sufficient 


penny went but you will have 
an analysis and comparative 
table of all the various expendi- 
tures showing just what it went 
‘ou able to for. Every detail of money 
management is provided for by 
a simple, easy-to-keep system 
that a 12-year old child could 


handle. 
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are, and who cannot somehow free themselves. 


Forging Ahead in Life and 
Saving Money 

On the other hand you know men and women 
who are steadily forging ahead. They always 
seem to have “plenty to do with’’—money, lux- 
uries, vacations, automobiles, and other material 
blessings which are denied you. 
Don’t blame your predicament to the “high 
cost of living.”” The fault is that you spend 
as you go without knowing what becomes of 
the money. You have no system of controll- 
ing your hard earned dollars. You let them of 
slip through your fingers for this thing and 


that on impulse without rime or reason. Book 


Mail the coupon 
and we will for- \ 
ward you a copy 


Book was originated by an Expert 
Accountant. It has for fifteen years been in success- 
ful use by pecele of large and small incomes. It will 
keep track of your money for four solid years. t 
Think what it would mean to you to know how 
many dollars during the past year went for needless 
expenditures that might have gone into the savings 
bank account. 
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New England 


The Vacati 


on Land 





WHITE MOUNTAINS 
of New Hampshire 
Mile-high mountains, hundred-mile 
views, golf near the clouds, every -.-.-—- 
summer sport, glorious air, delight- 
ful social life. Superb hotels, com- 

fortable boarding houses. 

10 hours from New York. 
Send for Booklet C. 


MAINE WOODS 


Every kind of sea-shore vacation 
—big summer resorts, delightful 
smaller places, fishing villages, 
camps, woods, islands, beaches. 
Summer land of health and pleas- 
ure— yachting, bathing, fishing and 
every outdoor sport. Unsurpassed 
hotels. Boarding houses at most 
moderate rates. 
Send for Booklet E. 


VACATION BOOKS 


Complete information about the 
best hotels, boarding houses, camps 
in White Mountains, Maine, New 
Hampshire and Vermont Lakes and 
Woods, Berkshire Hills, Cape Cod, 


Marthas Vineyard, Nantucket, Nar-w "> “~~ 


ragansett Bay, Casco Bay, Penob- 
scot Bay, Mt. Desert, Bar Harbor. 


Send for Booklet B—State region you prefer. 





° a 
For Booklets and information address 


VACATION BUREAU 


171 Broadway, Room 115, New York 





HOTEL BRUNSWICK 


Boylston St., Corner Clarendon 
Facing Copley Square Boston, Mass. 
European Plan, Single Rooms, $1.50 up, with bath, as 00 up. 
Doubie Room. $2 s0 "Pp, with bath, $3.00 u 
American Plan, $4.00 oe day up 
PRED. E. “JONES, ‘Proprietor 


CARBONA 


Cleaning Fluid 
White and 


fancy colored 
kid shoes and 
cloth uppers 
are not hard to clean if you use 
Carbona. Ready to wear instantly. 
Carbona cannot explode 
15c 25c¢ 50c $1 At all druggists 

















We assist in 


SPEAKERS, LECTURERS: “: =::'*° 


terial for special articles, papers, speeches, debates. Expert, 
scholarly service. AUTHORS RESEARCH BUREAU, 500 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 


Bronze Memorial Tablets 


JNO. WHI TAS, Inc., Bronze Foundry, 550 W. 
27th St., N. Y. Write for illustrated booklet. Free. 











You Know at Least 
Ten People 


who would be very glad to receive 
a copy of The Independent with 
your compliments. If you will 
send their names and addresses 
by an early mail, we shall send 
the copies promptly. 


THE INDEPENDENT 











119 West 40th Street, New York 





work, it is that the single chapters, 
dealing in the larger part with indi- 
vidual writers or groups, are not com- 
pletely merged into a conspectus of 
literary change and development. This 
defect, however, is one which, in the 
very nature of the scheme, it would 
have been difficult to eliminate. 

The second obvious matter of inquiry 
is whether the numerous contributors 
are the right men and have been 
signed the right tasks. It may be 
said immediately that the names of the 
writers upon the figures of greater im- 
portance are, in the main, sufficient 
warranty of first-rate scholarship. The 
chapters generally show thoro ac- 
quaintance with the literary domain 
and perceptive study of the individual; 
and it is specially noteworthy that the 
minor chapters are handled as conscien- 
tiously as the more significant, and 
often with proportionately greater his- 


— 


| torical detail. The editors seem, how- 


ever, to have shown a rather regret- 
table lack of humor in handing over 
all the “plums” in the undertaking te 
Professor Saintsbury. It is, in the first 
place, absurd, and even a little shame- 
ful, to have it appear that in the pres- ~ 
ent state of literary scholarship one 
man can speak with equal and with 
dominant authority upon Chaucer, 
Shakspere and Milton. If the editors’ 
choice was decided by ‘their wish to 
have the larger luminaries handled by 
a critic able to transmute leaden schol- 
arship into golden generalities, one may 
question their discrimination upon this 
very point. Professor Saintsbury has 
the encyclopedic gift, but his angular 
and cryptic style and his show of eru- 
dition are no part of the equipment of 
a critic of distinction. 

On the whole, however, this task of 
producing a collaborative history of 
English literature at once scholarly in 
its conception and execution, and popu- 
lar in its appeal, has been met as intel- 
ligently and managed as competently 
as human beings are entitled to expect. 
The result is an emphatically valuable 
contribution to literary study and to 
general knowledge. 


The Cambridge History of English Literature; 
ed. by A. W. Ward and A. R. Waller. 14 vols. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $38.50. 


MY COUNTRY 


Unlike most books about government, 
intended for instruction in “civics,” 
John A. Lapp’s Our America, deals with 
very concrete problems and relations in 
the economic and social life of ordinary 
folks. It is all about work and exchange 
and transportation and police, fire and 
health protection, and the expanding 
state and national problems arising out 
of the fact that we are living close to- 
gether and trying to do a multitude of 
things. There are suggestive questions 
for study and discussion and well se- 
lected references at the end of each 
chapter and good, interesting illustra- 
tions thruout. In many ways this is 
the best book on “the elements of 
civics” that we have seen. Like most 
works about government intended for 
use as school texts this lacks a certain 
fervor and enthusiasm without which 
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civics will never carry the conviction 


| 


that should be its most distinctive and | 


valuable feature. Yet the book is weil 
worth while even for people who are 
“out of school.” 


Our America, by J. A. Lapp. 
Lobbs-Merrill Company. $1.25. 


A SURVEY OF SURVEYS 

In The Social Survey, Dr. Carol 
Aronovici of the Philadelphia Bureau 
for Social Research shows the values 
of this sort of social stock-taking in 
the practical task of readjusting meth- 
ods to meet new needs. In addition to 
the general chapters the book contains 
sections on city plans, the local govern- 
ment, industry, health, education, rec- 
reation and delinquency. There is a 
classified bibliography, a list of agen- 
cies devoted to survey work, and an in- 
dication of current sources of infor- 
‘mation: 

On the whole, this makes a useful 
introduction to the subject for the gen- 
eral reader, as well as a convenient 
manual of refcrenee in regard to the 
important surveys already completed. 
The work is characterized thruout by 
an active appreciation of the value of 
facts as a guide to conduct, and of 
the value of vision in guiding research. 


The Social Survey, by Carol Aronovici. Phila- 
delphia: The Harper Press. $1.25. 


RECENT VERSE 

All’s Well, by John Oxenham, is a book 
of popular, sentimentally religious verse, 
a hymnal of consolation for those whom the 
war has stricken. It is not poetry. (G. H. 
Doran Company, $1.) 

The Land We Love, by Wendell Phillips 
Stafford, is a book of carefully written 
verse, stiff and conventional in manner but 
full of social idealism. Most of the themes 
chosen are patriotic or devotional. “The 
Boyhood of Jesus” is one of the best poems. 
(A. F. Stone, St. Johnsbury, Vermont, 
$1.25.) 

Retrogression and Other Poems, by Wil- 
liam Watson, is a book that devotes much 
spuce to epigrammatie criticism of critics 
and poets. Occasional clever lines remind 
one of Pope, but the book will add little to 
Mr. Watson’s reputation as a poet. (John 
Lane Company, $1.25.) 

Verses, by Hilaire Belloc, is a volume of 
clever philosophical verse by a gentleman 
who makes it evident that he loves chil- 
dren, comrades and good old wine and that 
he has an intense dislike for modern 
science and such’ progressive modern 
thought as is the inevitable result of scien- 
tifie discovery. (Laurence J. 
$1.25.) 

For the Belgian Scholarship Fund Prof. 
John Cunliffe has made a_ collection of 
Poems of the Great War. Like all antholo- 
gies half of it should have been left out. 
Despite, perhaps because, of this it is pecu- 
liarly interesting and representative, a col- 
lection of verse exceedingly impressive 
both in form and spirit. (The Macmillan 
Company, $1.50.) 

Jordan Farms, an epic in homespun, by 
I'rederick EK. Pierce, is a rather interesting 
narrative in blank verse. The story of two 
men, a waster and a builder, is told by 
their neighbors in the New England town. 
At times, to be sure, the verse falls away 
from poetry, but there are warm flashes of 
inspiration also, and beautiful lines. (Yale 
University Press, $1.) 

In Sunflowers, Willard Wattles has made 
a cheery collection of verse about Kansas, 
its history, life, crops, flowers. These topics 
permit the inclusion of Blake and Whittier, 
and among the moderns, Vachel Lindsay 
holds up the tradition of boyant optimism 
that belongs to western verse. (Chicago: 
A. C. McClurg, $1.) 
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Free Trial Offer. 
On request we will send a 
25-gram Trial Package of 
Sanatogen, also Richard Le 
Gallienne’s booklet “The 
Art of Living,”’ touching on 
Sanatogen’s kindly help and 
giving other aids for better 


health. Address the Bauer 
Chemical Co., 26R Irving 
Mace, XN. Y. 









Mental Vigor 
from a Physical Tonic 


GE, or youth—it makes no difference— 
mental vigor is simply the reflection of 
well-balanced nerves and full-blooded, 

active body cells. But to be kept thus in per- 

fect health, these tissues must be fed a full 
quota of their essential foods,—albumen and 
organic phosphorus. 


Our ordinary food supplies them, but in times 
of nervous stress extra help is needed, as your 
doctor will tell you. How easy it is, therefore, 
to understand why a physical tonic like Sanatogen, which 
gives purest albumen and organic phosphorus in easily 
assimilable form, brings mal vigor. 


Easy, likewise, to understand why the venerable John 
Burroughs was able to write: 
“Sanatogen gave me strength, steadied my nerves 
and greatly improved my sleep.” 


And why Sir Gilbert Parker, younger and intensely 
active, wrote: 
“Sanatogen is to my mind a true food tonic, 


feeding the nerves, increasing the energy and giv- 
ing fresh vigor to the overworked body and mind.” 
Once you have tried Sanatogen for yourself you will 
understand why so many prominent people vouch for 
its merit. Gite tt this trial today. 
sold by 


Sanatogen received the 
tional Congress of 


Sanatogen is good druggists, $1.00 and up. 


Grand Prize 
Medicine, 


at the 
London, 


Interna- 
191 3. 








THE LIVERPOOL 
_ ANP LONDON 


AND GLOBE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, Limited | {20% 


NEW YORK OFFICE, No. 80 WILLIAM STREET. 


SAVE FROM 
$25 to $75 


TYPEWRITER 


Up-to-date machines of standard 


makes—Remingtons, etc., thoroughly 
rebuilt, trademarked and guaranteed 
the same as new. We operate the largest 
rebuilt typewriter factories in the world. 
Efficient service through Branch Stores 





in leading cities insures satisfaction. 
today for descriptive catalogue, 


American Writing Machine Co,, Inc., 339 Broadway, N. Y. 























GUARANTEED incomes 


$66,000,000 securing the guarantee. 
Write to-day for booklet “What Are Annuities,” 


come obtainable with safety. 


An annuity provides the largest assured in- 


The NATIONAL Life Insurance Company 


MONTPELIER 


VERMONT 
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ERVES 


Your HEALTH 
HAPPINESS and FUTURE 


revolve around your nervous system, 
the great central power of your life. 


NERVE FORCE 


Whether you are a_ merchant, lawyer, 
mechanic or student, your success will be 
measured by your degree of NERVE FORCE. 


NERVE EXHAUSTION 


If you are nervous, tired, depressed, a vic- 
tim of nervous indigestion, it means that 
your nerve force has been depleted. 


DYNAMIC 
BREATHING 


I have evolved,a won- 


derfully simple _sys- 
tem that will build up 
your nerve force, a 
system that will give 
you ENERGY, clear 
your brain, free you 
from nervous disor- 
ders and_ generally 
revitalize your body. 
It is done by a 





rational application of 
diet, dynamic breath- 
ing, nerve exercises 
and other common sense and NATURAL 
means, that require only a few minutes of 
your time daily and cause no fatigue or strain. 
Write today for my FREE book, DYNAMIC 
NERVE FORCE, It will prove a revelation 
to you, 


PAUL VON BOECKMANN 


Respiratory and Nerve Specialist 
2090 Tower Building 110 West 40th St. 
NEW YORK 














6 TIME CERTIFICATES 
issued in multiples of $50.00 
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Booklet “A” Tells Why—it’s Free. 
Paid-in Capital Halt a Million Dollars 
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Or auto-through New Mexico Arizona 
_ Enchanted Land-penonally conducted 
Climb mountain 
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Visi€ India ‘bio. 
Glimpses of Navajo life 
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Campout, hunt; fish. 
Afew tolbur weeks 
Cost about $10 a d 
write for illustrated, 
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THE STOCK MARKET 


Prices were depressed in the New 
York stock market on Monday, the 
i6th, by action which may reduce the 
value of ship company shares and by 
expectation as to the effect of the new 
national taxes. It became known that 
the British Government had requisi- 
tioned all of the International Mercan- 
tile Marine Company’s ships that are 
under the British flag, about 90 per 
cent of the topnage. The Government 
pays, it is said, $10 a ton for carrying 
freight, while the prevailing open rate 
is nearly $100. Before the war it was 
$4 or $5. Freight rates generally may 
be reduced if our Government builds 
3000 wooden ships in a few months. 
Mercantile Marine common shares lost 
6 points, and the preferred shares 9%. 
Other declines were United Fruit 7, 
and Atlantic, Gulf & West Indies 6%. 
Sales of Mercantile Marine were 147,- 
000 shares, or more than one-fifth of 
the day’s transactions. Motor stocks 
were weak, and Steel lost nearly 3 
points. On the 17th the downward 
movement in ship stocks was checked, 
and there was a small net gain for 
Mercantile Marine, which led the mar- 
ket with 150,000 shares, or one-quarter 
of the total. Motors continued to de- 
cline, and there were fractional losses 
for nearly all the industrials. The 
coming taxes, it was said, must cut 
down their profits. Railroad shares 
were firmly held, owing to the prevail- 
ing belief that the companies will be 
permitted to increase their freight 
rates. 

In a narrower market on the 18th 
there were only slight changes for a 
large majority of the stocks. But the 
decline of motor company shares be- 
came more pronounced. The prices of 
some of them were the lowest recorded 
in two years. The current argument to 
their disadvantage is that while the 
companies must pay more for their 
steel raw matevial, taxes on machines 
will probably be increased, and the 
rroposed higher taxes on incomes will 
discourage the buying of automobiles. 
On the 19th there were additional 
losses for these shares, altho most of 
the industrials showed small gains. 
The tax argument cut 6 points from 
the price of American Tobacco. Rail- 
road shares remained almost station- 
ary, those of the New Haven company 
excepted. These lost nearly 4 points, 
closing at 39%. This weakness was due 
to the reported application of the com- 








Dress Up 


And because Boston Garters do 4 impor- 
tant work unseen, don’t let them be the last 
things you think of. Follow your natural im- 
pulse and keep them fresh 
and lively. The added com- 
fort repays you. 


Take home a new pair today iz 


Boston 


Garter 
(leben 


Sold Everywhere. 25 cts., 35 cts., 50 cts. 
GEORGE FROST COMPANY, MAKERS, BOSTON 



























For 36 years we have been paying our customers 
the highest returns consistent with conservative 
methods. First mortgage loans of $200 and u 
which we can recommeud after the most thoroug! 


poco investigation. Piease ask for loan We. 710 
CAS FOR OLD FALSE TEETH 
OR BROKEN JEWELRY 


SEND us false teeth in any shape. Diamonds, 
watches, gold, silver or Platinum. Jewelry new 
or broken. Magneto Points. We send cash by re- 
turn mail and hold your goods 10 days. We will 
return them at our expense if our offer is returned 
as unsatisfactory. Established 1899. 


Liberty Refining Co., 432 Wood St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ea also for saving investors, 
. Lawrence, Kans 




















DIVIDEND 


PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC CO. 
FIRST PREFERRED DIVIDEND NO. 11, 
ORIGINAL PREFERRED DIVIDEND NO. 45. 
The Board of Directors will meet on April 30, 
1917, and declare the regular quarterly dividends 
to that Cate of $1.50 per share upon the full-paid 
First Preferred and Original Preferred Capital 
Stock of the Company, payable by checks mailed 
May 15, 1917, to stockholders of record at 3:30 
o’clock P, M., April 30, 1917. The transfer books 
will not close. dD. H, 
San Francisco, California, 





FOOTE, Secretary. 
April 10, 1917. 











/MOTOR TRUCKS 


BUYING EQUIPMENT FOR EFFICIENCY 


HE secret of Motor Efficiency 
lies in the fitness of the equip- 
ment for the work it has to do. 
It is well to realize that neither 
prejudice nor sentiment is a justi- 
fiable basis for appraising the fit- 
ness of a truck for a job. 
That a friend of yours tried one | 
make and liked it, or another make 
and disliked it, is of no consequence 
so far as your problem is concerned. 
The appearance of a truck is the | 
last thing to think about. 
Price is the next to last thing to | 
think about. The cheapest truck °‘! 
might prove the most expensive 
and the most expensive might prove 
the cheapest. 
Find out what you want done. 
| Then pick the truck that will do 
the work—at the lowest cost. for 
the longest time. 
Insist on figures. A. little simple 
arithmetic applied to your hauling 
* or delivery problem will be a more 
efficient guide to right buying than 
a mile of specifications. 
To assist you with this arithmetic 
is one of the main purposes of our 
Motor Efficiency Service. Call on 
us freely, and often. 


MOTOR EFFICIENCY SERVICE 
THE INDEPENDENT-HARPER’S WEEKLY 
119 West Fortieth Street, New York City 
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pany in Connecticut for permission to 
issue $50,000,000 of preferred stock. 
It has no stock of this kind now, and 
the payment of dividends on its com- 
mon stock of $157,000,000 was sus- 
pended three years ago. Net earnings 
would have permitted only 2% per 
cent last year, and 1% in 1915. The 
proposed issue of preferred would not 
improve the dividend prospects of the 
common shares. Some thought the 
$50,000,000 might be used in taking 
up the company’s recently renewed 
notes for $45,000,000. It was difficult 
to see how the company could market 
new preferred stock for which no divi- 
dend was in sight. 


THE STEEL TRADE 


Prices are still rising in the steel 
industry. Supply at the base is increas- 
ing, for the output of pig iron, only 
2,645,251 tons in February, was 3,250,- 
757 tons in March, the largest quan- 
tity produced since November. Price 
concessions have been granted to the 
Government by the steel manufactur- 
ers. For plates $2.90 per hundred 
pounds will be paid, and for bars $2.50. 
These prices are far below current 
rates, and may be less than cost of 
production. The copper companies were 
induced by the Council of National De- 
fence to sell 45,510,000 pounds of 
their metal to the Government for 
16 2/3 cents a pound, the annual aver- 
ege for ten years immediately preced- 
ing the war, and about half of the 
prevailing price now. But this quan- 
tity is less than 3 per cent of the an- 
nual output, and 162/383 cents gives 
most of the companies a profit. The 
steel manufacturers could not sell at 
the average for those ten years, ex- 
cept at a considerable loss, for since 
the beginning of the war many of 
their prices have been multiplied by 
three, or even by four. The great ad- 
vance for finished steel has been caused 
in part by several increases of wages. 
On April 3.-the Steel Corporation 
added 10 per cent to the pay of its 
270,000 employees and about $20,000,- 
000 to its annual payroll. Other com- 
panies at once took similar action. 
This was the fourth addition of 10 per 
cent for the Corporation’s men since 
January of last year. At the Corpora- 
tion’s annual meeting last week, Judge 
Gary said $10 had been offered for 
such plates as the company was selling 
to the Government for $2.90, but the 
Government will take only 4 or 5 per 
cent of the company’s output, which 
now exceeds the entire quantity pro- 
duced in Germany and still is less than 
half of this country’s product. The 
Corporation pays $45,000,000 of taxes 
and expects to pay $60,000,000 in the 
near future, but its net earnings for 
the December quarter were $105,000,- 
000, and those for the March quarter, 
not yet reported, probably exceeded 
$110,000,000. While steel orders given 
by our Government must be filled be- 
fore those of other buyers, an excep- 
tion is made, at the Government’s re- 
quest, with respect to contracts with 
our Allies in Europe. 





R. L. ALSAKER, M.D. 


If red meat causes rheumatism, why should I 


Does Red Meat Cause 


Rheumatism? Alakes, a 


Dear Doctor Atsaker: I am 43 years old. Have hardly had a sick 
day in my life, except the usual diseases of childhood and an occasional 
cold in the fall or spring, when most people seem to catch cold. For 
the past three years I have had occasional pains in the shoulder, the 
knee joints,.and in the little finger of the left hand. 

_My doctor tells me that I have rheumatism and that I must stop 
eating meat—especially red meat—beef, lamb, etc. I eat very little 
meat. My breakfast consists of bacon and eggs or one mutton chop, 
rolls and occasionally wheat cakes (never more than three), or toast 
and a cup of coffee. And I eat a little fruit and oatmeal with cream 
and sugar. For lunch a couple of soft boiled eggs and a piece of pie 
or cake and a glass of milk. Sometimes I take Boston baked beans 
instead of eggs and tea instead of milk. For dinner we have soup, a 
rcast of some kind, or broiled or baked fish, with potatoes and other 
vegetables, and occasionally a salad, but I don’t care much for raw food, 
and always a dessert—ice cream, stewed fruit, pie or cake—and after 
dinner coffee. I will confess to an occasional cocktail before dinner, 
but I seldom drink between meals—not even water. I usually smoke 
a cigar after lunch and always after dinner. 





who eat meat as frequently as I do, be free? 


HIS gentleman seems to think 
that he has been quite well, 
though he and real health 
have not been on speaking terms for 
some years. Those who are well do 
not have colds. Colds are a warn- 
ing, a danger signal, showing that the 
body is full of impurities and waste. 

Pains that travel from joint to 
joint, usually called rheumatic pains, 
are another sign that the blood is 
charged with impurities. 

This gentleman seems to think that 
he has been prudent about his eating, 
when in fact he has been careless. 
At 43 everybody owes it to himself 
and family to know how to eat so as 
to have health. Eggs, meat, fish 
and milk are proteids (albuminous 
foods). The body needs a limited 
amount of these foods, but if they 
are taken in excess, as they are when 
eaten at every meal, they build rheu- 
matism, catarrh, bronchitis, asthma, 
colds, Bright’s disease and other ills. 

No comment is needed regarding 
smoking and liquor. 

Why does not every member in this 
family have rheumatism? Because indi- 
viduals differ, and what will express itself 
as rheumatism in one may take the form 
of a different disease in another indi- 
vidual. I do not know this family, but 
without knowing them, I am sure that 
there is not a healthy member in_ the 
household. Each and every one who lives 
in this manner must from time to time 
have some kind of physical trouble. 

Red meat does not in itself cause rheu- 
matism, though overeating of meat often 
helps to build the trouble. -I have to fall 
back on experience and say that I have 
had numerous cases of rheumatism of all 
kinds—gout, lumbago, muscular rheuma- 
tism, rheumatism of the joints, chronic 
and acute—and every case, without ex- 
ception, has recovered, and it has never 
taken longer than four months. Man of 
these patients had had rheumatism from 
ten to thirty years, during which time 
they had consumed vast quantities of 
drugs and had gone to springs and had 
been boiled out, without special benefit. 

In only one case was meat taken away 
temporarily, yet all the rest recovered, so 
red meat does not cause rheumatism. 

These sufferers recovered through 
proper living, especially through correct 
eating. If this gentleman will eat and 


have it and the other members of the family, 
i Bo) 


drink as he should, he will recover, as all 
the rest did. There are no ifs and buts 
about it—he will get well and stay well. 
What is more, right eating will make his 
whole family well. And they won't need 
any drugs or operations. It is natural to 
be well, and those who follow Nature’s’ 
laws will always have health. Proper vat- 
ing is the most important, in fact the 
dominating, health factor. Everyone who 
has rheumatism can eat his way out of it 
and into health. No one need be sick. 
Mother Nature has given us hundreds of 
good things to eat, and you can eat every 
one of them and enjoy good health and 
long life—if you eat them right. 


Realizing the universal need of clearly 
defined instruction on the important sub- 
ject of Eating, I have published in book 
form a complete and practical home study 
course on regaining and maintaining 
health, 

This course is unique, in the true sense 
of the word. It is entirely free from fads. 
There is no attempt to exploit anything 
in it—except the truth. It simply tells in 
a straightforward way how to prepare, 
combine and eat the foods which are 
within the reach of everybody—city or 
country, rich or poor, meat eater or vege- 
tarian, young or old, so as to produce 
perfect health. There is no tiresome use 
of so-called scientific words, such as 
calories and vitamines, in the work. 


There are explicit directions for the 
pregnant woman, the nursing mother, the 
infant, the child, the youth, the adult, and 
the aged. It shows the well how to eat to 
remain well, and gives instructions for 
feeding the sick so that they will soon 
recover. It tells you how to get thin and 
how to gain weight and keep well. 

It is impossible to give a comprehensive 
description of this practical home study 
course in health building in this short ar- 
ticle. For that reason I have arranged 
with my publisher, Frank FE. Morrison, 
Dept. 84, 1133 Broadway, New York City, 
to send to any reader of THE INDEPENDENT 
who will request it, a 48-page reprint taken 
from my home study course, “EATING 
FOR HEALTH AND EFFICIENCY,” 
absolutely free. These pages embody in- 
formation and instruction of great value 
to any person wanting or in need of ad- 
vice concerning the importance of proper 
eating. They will enable you to determine 
in your own home whether the complete 
work is needed by you or the family. An 
acceptance of this offer places you under 
no obligation to my publisher or myself. 
It does afford you an opportunity to learn 
how to get health instruction for the 
mere price of a postage stamp or postal 
card—better ask for it NOW. 
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ENGLISH: LITERATURE AND COMPOSITION 


BY FREDERICK HOUK LAW, PH.D. 
HEAD @F THE ENGLISH DEPARTMENT, STUYVESANT HIGH SCHOOL, 
NEW YORK CITY 


SECTION I. LITERATURE. 


Liebknecht or Hohenzollern. By Percy MacKaye. 

1. What opposing principles are represented by the names 
“Liebknecht” and “Ilohenzollern”? How does the poem em- 
hasize those principles? What is the purpose of the poem? 
Why has the poem been printed at this time? - 

. What is the. purpose of the first eight lines? Of the last six 
lines? What riming system has been followed? Give a defini- 
tion of “sonnet.” What is the history of the sonnet form? 
What famous authors have been noted for sonnet writing? 

%. Explain: ‘“conqueror’s laurel,” “flouted.” Find an example 
of personification; of metaphor; of climax. 

SECTION II. WORD STUDY. 


The New Books. . 

1. Give the derivation and the meaning of every one of the fol- 
lowing words: epitome; terse; racking; collaborators; 
bibliographies; adequate; controversial; obvious; encyclo- 
pedic; cryptic; erudition; conventional; epigrammatic; 

* anthologies. 

2. Use the words in sentences concerning the books you have 

read in school. 


SECTION III. ORAL OR WRITTEN COMPOSITION. 


The Waste of Overwork. By Pauline Goldmark. 

1. Write a paragraph in which y~u give detailed proof of the 
statement: “Modern warfare does not stake all upon the 
fighting lines.” 

2. Prove, by reference to statistics, that “Sunday labor is a 
costly experiment.” 

8%. Explain orally what is meant by “The Waste of Overwork.” 


What Can I Do? By Edward Earle Purinton. 

1, Stand before your class, without notes, and explain clearly 
what is meant by saying: “The deciding power of the war 
will not be military force.” 


For France! By Theodore Stanton. 

1. Write a clear explanation of what the United States is 
already doing for France. 

2. Ex iain clearly in what ways the United States may aid 
France still further. 


Our Fleet in the Air. By Henry Woodhouse. 
1. Stand before your class, without notes, and give a short talk 
on “The Importance of Aeronautics.” 


What’s the Matter with Germany? By Carl W. Ackerman. 

1. Write a paragraph of contrast on “The Germeny of 1915 and 
the Germany of Today.” 

2. Give a clear explanation of the sentence: “Germany is justi- 
fied in using every weapon she can obtain, but its use must 
be legal and humane.” 

3. Prove, by means of specific instances, that “The blockade has 
starved Germany not only physically but mentally.” 


Editorial Articles. 

1, Prove, from “Conscription,” that “A volunteer army system 
is irreconcilable with democracy.” 

2, Stand before your class and speak for or against the proposi- 
tion, in “The Conscription of Wealth,” “Incomes should be 
forced to fight, as well as men.” 

3. Read “A Plea for Contented Ignorance.’ Give a talk in which 
you present the advantages and the disadvantages of censor- 
ship of news in time of war. 


The Story of the Week. 

1. Write a short editorial article in which you present reasons 

for believing in the final success, or failure, of the German 

U-boat campaign. 

. Write a short news item concerning the present condition of 

rege ecommerce. 

Write a paragraph of cause and effect concerning the recent 

strike in Berlin. 

4. Give an oral exposition of the present state of affairs in the 
Austrian Empire. 

5. Write a paragraph of detail in which you show how the 
United States will raise money for the war. 

6. Write a public notice concerning alien enemies, and treason. 
ke be translated into foreign languages and posted in public 

aces. , 

7. Write a short news item concerning the conference of the 
Allies in Washington. 

8. Write an editorial article in which you praise Ex-President 
Roosevelt for his recent patriotic offers. 

In General. 

1, Cut out the most attractive advertisements, mount them 
suitably on paper, and then write an article in which you 
explain the characteristics of good advertising. 
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HISTORY, CIVICS AND ECONOMICS 


BY ARTHUR M. WOLFSON, PH.D. 
PRINCIPAL OF THE JULIA RICHMAN HIGH SCHOOL, NEW YORK CITY 
I. Organizing for War—“Conscription,” “Food or Drink?” 
“For France,” “What Can I Do?” “Balfour Welcomes 
America as Ally,” “General Roosevelt?” 

1. Why was conscription unwise or inadvisable in the earlie 
wars of the United States? Is conscription advisable now? 

2. What sort of service have Americans been rendering thus far 
in this war? How should this service be reorganized so as to 
ey more effective both for the United States and for her 

llies. 

8. Analyze the article “What Can I Do?’ under the following 
headings: (a) military preparedness, (b) industrial pre 
paredness, (c) non-military personal service. 

II. Financing the War—“The Conscription of Wealth.” 
“The Sinews of War,” “Banks Take War Securities.” 

1. Explain as fully as you can the difference between the “pay 
as-you-go” financial policy and the policy of taxing futur: 
generations in order to carry on a successful war. 

2. What are the arguments in favor of the “pay-as-you-go” pre 
posals of the American Committee on War Finance? The 
arguments against them? 

3. Why are the banking interests opposed to these proposals” 

Labor and farm organizations in favor of them? 

Make a list of Secretary McAdoo’s suggestions as to avenuer 

of taxation. Which of these contain new ideas? When were 
the others previously tried in the United States? 


III. Freedom of Speech and of the Press—“A Plea for Con. 
tented Ignorance,” “The Alien Enemy.” 

1. Look up the history of the Alien and Sedition Acts of 179* 
and the consequences of these enactments. How do the pro 
posed laws now before Congress differ from those of 1798? 

2. In view of the First Amendment to the Constitution what 
constitutional justification is there for the Espionage Bil) 
which Congress is now considering? 

3. What are the arguments for a rigid censorship? Against it’ 

IV. Conditions in Germany—“What’s the Matter with Ger- 
many?” “Liebknecht or Hohenzollern?” “German Opin- 
ion,” “Strike in Berlin.” 

1. According to Carl Ackerman, what change has come over 
Germany during the past two years? What has caused thi 
change? 

2. “Liebknecht or Hohenzollern: which shall wear the con 
queror’s laurels?” What does this mean? 

3. Explain the significance of the contrast in the first eight line 
of MacKaye’s sonnet. The allusion in the second part. 

4. What are the chief sources of the present unrest in Germany’ 
What effect will this unrest have on German military plans‘ 

V. Austro-Hungarian Politics and Policies—“Austro-Hun- 

arian Politics,” “Austrian Plea for Peace.” 

1. Make a study of the Austro-Hungarian form of government! 
and of the relation of such races as the Czechs and the 
Slovaks to the Government. 

2. Why js the convening of the Austrian Parliament “a bold 
step”? 

3. “Thou knowest what patience we observed toward our 
enemies,” etc. To what does the Emperor Charles allude? 

4. What was Austria’s purpose in éntering the war? How ha: 
that purpose changed? 


VI. Latin America and the War—“Wilson Warns Mexico.” 

1, In general, what is the attitude of the South American and 
Central American States toward the present war? What is 
Mexico’s attitude? Why is Mexico’s position more important 
than- that of Argentine or Chile? 

2. What would be the effect if the Latin-American States should 
enter the war against Germany? 


VII. The Labor Element in Industrial Efficiency—“The 
Waste of Overwork.” 
1. What are the elements that make for the most effective labor 
conditions? How far have these elements been insured by 
legislation in your state? 

. “The uselessness of long hours . . has never been proved 
more convincingly than by England’s experience.” What are 
the facts? 

. What is the danger that confronts America in the present 
crisis? How can this danger be averted? 


VIII. The Progress of Woman Suffrage—‘Equal Suffrage 
in Rhode Island.” 

1. What sort of suffrage have the women of Rhode Island ob- 
tained? How does this differ from woman suffrage in Cali- 
fornia? In Massachusetts? 

2. Name the states in which women now have complete equal 
suffrage? Partial suffrage? . 

In how many provinces of Canada is the vote still restricted 

to men? Which provinces are they? 
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WAR GARDENS! 


President Wilson says: 


“The supreme need of our own nation and of the nations with which we 
are cooperating is an abundance of supplies, and especially foodstufis. 
. » «Every one who creates a garden helps, and helps greatly, to solve 
the problem of the feeding of the nations.” 


Getting Garden Results 


The War Garden that gets results needs intelligent care allsummer. The 
Countryside tells how and when to do just what garden efficiency demands. 


Every month The Countryside’s Garden Counselor, Professor Hugh 
Findlay, of Syracuse University, tells in a practical, painstaking way what 
to do in the garden, greenhouse and orchard. 


Every month special articles discuss the most important phases of the 
month’s work plainly and helpfully. The Countryside leads the War 
Gardener right through the season to a successful harvest. _Wouldn’t 
these articles help you? 


Defending the Trenches—June 


A simple explanation of spraying and other processes that any gardener can 
use to thwart insect enemies and plant diseases. By Parker T. Barnes of the 
Pennsylvania State Department of Agriculture. 
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Full Speed Ahead in Midsummer—July s 
How to keep the garden operating at maximum efficiency through the hot dry 3 
weather of July and August. By F. F. Rockwell, author of The Home Vege- 2 
table Garden. ie 

Vegetable Reserves for Winter—August is 
An early warning of the work that must be done in midsummer to insure iS 
ample supplies for winter storage. By Hugh Findlay. PS 

Winding Up the Campaign—September re 
Getting all there is out of the garden. The season’s work is largely wasted is 
unless every usable product of the vegetable patch is eaten, sooner or later. is 
How to utilize full crops by canning, preserving and storing the fall surplus. ig 
By F. F. Rockwell. is 

In Winter Quarters—October i 
The use of coldframes to extend the season of fresh wenstehies and to rein- ‘s 
force the supply closet through the winter. By Hugh Findlay. ls 

A War Garden Contest J 

Three prizes of One Hundred Dollars, Fifty Dollars and Twenty-Five Dol- 

lars, respectively, are offered for the story of your War Garden this year. “ 

See the May number of The Countryside, out this week, for details. / a 

e y, ry 
Solving Your Problems Fa ee 
. _ 7 a 
All summer there will be an expert waiting to answer the / wo 
perplexing questions that concern the success of your own a 


garden. Just address o 
/ od 
Pal oe 


She Countn wy ee 





SUBURBAN LIFE of ee 
WAR GARDEN BUREAU eg vo ous ee 4 
119 West Fortieth Street, New York / be se fs vA a2 ae 
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THE EMERSON GRAND 


Style B Five Feet Eight Inches 


This wonderful Emerson Grand Piano possesses 
the rich and sonorous character of a Concert Grand. 


In size it is not too large for the ordinary music 
room and yet, in volume of tone, it is equal to the 
requirements of an auditorium. 

Dealers in principal cities and towns 


Write for catalog 


EMERSON PIANO CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1849 
BOSTON, MASS. 








